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Presidential  Address 

Delivered  at  Lincoln,  8th  March,  1958 

by 

Mr.  P.  H.  SHEPHARD 


GEOLOGY  AND  SCENERY 

In  choosing  a  title  for  a  paper  of  this  description  where  the  outlook 
is  so  wide  and  is  bound  to  differ  from  the  interest  of  individuals,  it  is 
first  necessary  to  define  one’s  own  limits  of  knowledge  and  the  ground 
to  be  covered.  In  doing  so,  I  wish  to  make  it  plain  that  I  am  not  a 
geologist  in  the  accepted  meaning  of  that  title,  but  for  a  considerable 
period  have  been  an  interested  “  dabbler  ”  in  this  branch  of  Natural 
History.  Fortunately,  we  have  no  lack  of  literature  dealing  with  the 
subject  and  I  would  draw  your  attention  to  the  list  at  the  end  of  this 
paper.  The  absence  of  this  training  does  not  prevent  an  appreciation 
of  the  natural  features  of  our  landscape  even  when,  as  in  Lincolnshire, 
it  has  been  considerably  modified  by  man.  Howarth  notes:  “All 
these  things  show  our  debt  to  soil,  climate,  and  contour,  and  demon¬ 
strate  how  the  castle  and  manor  house,  the  village  and  church  are  all 
part  of  the  English  countryside;  in  short,  how  the  efforts  of  man  and 
the  bounty  of  nature  combine  to  form  the  unity  of  our  scenic  heritage.” 
Our  scenery  is  a  sequence  of  “  close  views  ”.  Our  forests  are  small, 
our  rivers  narrow,  our  mountains  mere  foothills  compared  with  the 
Alps,  our  cliffs,  lakes  and  waterfalls  are  minute  in  terms  of  other  lands, 
but  to  ourselves  their  personality  may  be  very  real,  and  the  sentiment 
they  inspire  all  the  more  intense.  Professor  Gordon  Manley  writes: 
“  The  many  facetted  British  scene  has  the  fascination  of  a  well-cut 
diamond  by  contrast  with  the  crude  regularity  of  a  single  crystal. 
But  the  glitter  of  the  facets  owes  much  to  the  light;  in  regard  to  our 
varied  British  landscape  this  is  primarily  due  to  our  climate.” 

It  is  certainly  a  fact  that  so  varied  are  the  effects  of  weather,  light, 
and  atmosphere  that  the  landscape  of  England,  with  its  lights,  heights 
and  distances,  is  never  two  days  alike.  Its  variety  is  both  local  and 
seasonal.  It  will  depend  upon  one’s  luck  in  the  matter  of  the  hour, 
the  season,  the  weather  in  which  the  new  scene  meets  the  eye.  Then 
again  there  are  limitations  which  attend  each  local  type  of  scenery. 
Its  vegetation  depends  on  the  climate,  soils  and  the  relief  of  the  land. 
Broadly,  the  clays  bear  oak  woods;  the  sands,  oak  and  birch  with 
heath;  the  chalk,  close  turf,  beech- woods  and  occasionally  small  woods 
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of  yew.  In  England  the  wonderful  geological  variety  within  so  small 
a  compass,  is  the  basic  consideration  so  long  as  we  hold  the  term 
“  scenery  ”  to  mean  the  natural  features.  This  is  to  a  certain  extent 
modified  by  re-afforestation.  Recently,  we  have  had  the  opportunity 
as  members  of  the  Union  to  see  something  of  this  process  during  a 
visit  to  part  of  the  Willingham  Forest.  The  District  Officer  of  the 
Forestry  Commission  (Lincoln  District)  has  kindly  furnished  details 
of  the  extensive  work  carried  out  in  recent  years  in  only  a  limited  part 
of  our  county.  The  area  of  private  woodlands  in  Lindsey  covers 
20,114  acres;  Forestry  Commission  planting  at  Bardney,  4,000  acres, 
mainly  with  hardwood ;  Burwell,  600  acres  with  hardwood ;  Laughton, 
2,100  acres,  all  conifers;  Willingham,  2,500  acres  with  70  per  cent 
conifers  and  30  per  cent  hardwood.  A  total  of  9,200  acres.  It  is  a  well 
established  fact  that  rainfall  and  conservation  of  water  supplies  depend 
to  a  great  extent  on  this  replacement  of  trees.  They  not  only  serve 
this  useful  purpose  but  add  to  our  enjoyment  of  any  landscape.  The 
details  quoted  are  far  from  being  the  only  record  of  an  attempt  to 
replace  the  great  loss  of  timber  trees  cleared  for  agriculture  and  felled 
for  iron  smelting,  shipbuilding,  timber-house  construction,  etc. 

The  most  ambitious  scientific  planting  in  the  eighteenth  century 
was  undertaken  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  at  Revesby.  This  was  eclipsed  in 
the  nineteenth  century  by  successive  earls  of  Yarborough  at  Brocklesby. 
Brocklesby  is  unique  in  possessing  detailed  records  of  continuous 
plantings  from  1787 — not  only  of  conifers,  but  also  mixed  plantations 
of  hardwoods  on  maturity.  It  is  also  noted  for  its  beech,  ash,  and  oak. 
Charles  Pelham  Anderson,  the  first  Lord  Yarborough,  planted  between 
1787  and  1823,  more  than  12 J  million  trees.  The  fourth  Earl  of 
Yarborough  planted  more  than  this  before  his  death  in  1936.  Brocklesby 
Park  and  the  woods  to  the  south  of  it  represent,  as  much  as  the  drainage 
of  the  Fens,  the  significant  changes  man  can  and  does  make  in  a  land¬ 
scape. 

Dr.  Dudley  Stamp  reminds  us  that  it  is  possible  to  travel  by 
road  or  rail  from  coast  to  coast  of  Britain  from  east  to  west  or  even  from 
north  to  south  in  a  single  day.  Yet  in  twenty-five  miles  of  such  a 
journey  may  be  found  a  variety  of  scenery  only  to  be  equalled  in  a 
journey  of  ten  times  that  distance  in  other  lands.  A  recent  estimate  of 
our  coastline  gives  us  some  2,751  miles.  Within  that  distance  may  be 
found  every  variety  of  feature :  mud-flats,  sand  dunes,  shingle  beaches, 
raised  beaches  and  drowned  valleys,  sheltered  bays  and  stormy  head¬ 
lands,  together  with  cliffs  of  the  most  varied  types.  The  cliffs  alone  range 
from  the  crumbling  or  slippery  Boulder  Clay  slopes  but  a  few  feet 
high  along  parts  of  the  south  coast  to  giants  rising  almost  sheer  for  a 
thousand  feet  from  the  sea  below;  in  colour  and  material  they  range 
from  the  dazzling  white  chalk  of  the  south  and  east,  or  the  brilliant 
red  of  the  New  Red  Sandstone  of  Torbay,  to  the  majestic  greys  and 
ochres  of  the  granite  coasts  or  the  forbidding  grey  and  black  of  some 
of  the  slate  cliffs.  Inland  the  story  is  just  the  same. 
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Lincolnshire  has  none  of  the  hard  rocks  which  stand  up  so  boldly 
in  the  west  and  north,  forming  the  mountains  of  Wales  and  Scotland. 
Most  of  our  rocks  belong  to  the  Secondary  or  Mesozoic  period  of  the 
geological  scale  comprising  the  Cretaceous,  Jurassic,  and  Triassic, 
approximately  1 1  per  cent  of  the  total,  giving  us  a  fairly  complete  series 
from  the  Trias  to  the  Chalk.  Outliers  give  some  indication  of  the 
former  extent  of  scarps,  when  the  strata  are  but  slightly  inclined. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  broad  outlines  of  our  escarpments  were 
marked  out  prior  to  the  Glacial  Period,  before  the  main  boulder-clay 
was  laid  down.  The  absence  of  outliers  along  the  borders  of  the 
Lincolnshire  ‘  Cliff 5  is  noteworthy.  The  region  was  one  subject  to 
glaciation  and  when  we  find  large  transported  masses  of  Lincolnshire 
Limestone  and  Marlstone  in  the  Boulder  Clay  to  the  south,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  infer  that  such  masses  are  relics  of  outliers  which 
formerly  existed  to  the  north. 

The  Upper  Lias  Clay  in  Lincolnshire  varies  in  its  contribution  to 
scenery.  Near  Stainby,  in  the  south,  where  it  enters  the  County,  it  is 
some  200  feet  thick.  At  Santon  in  the  north,  it  is  reduced  to  60  feet, 
and  composed  of  blue  shales  with  casts  of  ammonites.  It  forms  the 
western  slopes  of  the  ‘Cliff’  and  where  thickest,  the  hills  are  high,  and 
the  scenery  most  picturesque  and  diversified. 

To  deal  with  Lincolnshire  as  a  whole  we  should  have  to  cover 
approximately  1,706,000  acres.  This  is  too  much  to  expect  in  the 
limited  time  available.  We  may,  however,  have  a  brief  look  at 
“  Lindsey  ”  which  is  bound  up  with  the  history  of  the  Trent.  This 
name,  given  to  the  northern  administrative  division  of  Lincolnshire, 
points  to  an  island  origin — the  island  of  the  Lindissi  (a  people  who 
lived  near  the  Roman  town  of  Lindum).  Excluding  the  Isle  of  Axholme, 
which  comes  within  the  Lindsey  district,  we  find  that  it  has  the 
Trent  on  the  west,  the  Humber  on  the  north,  the  North  Sea  on  the 
east,  and  the  Witham  to  the  south.  To  get  a  better  picture  of  this  we 
must  look  back  to  the  time  before  the  cutting  of  the  Trent  Valley 
and  the  whole  area  stood  at  a  much  higher  elevation  than  it  does  at 
present. 

Rivers  in  their  initial  courses  always  follow  the  ‘  dip  ’  of  the 
strata,  transverse  to  the  ‘  strike  ’  of  the  beds,  and  cut  through  hard 
and  soft  rocks  alike.  Streams  are  produced  on  their  sides  following 
the  ‘  strike  ’  of  the  strata,  and  working  through  the  softer  beds  alone. 
As  these  valleys  get  deeper  and  wider  the  harder  rocks  running 
parallel  to  them  on  their  sides,  are  left  standing  out  as  escarpments  or 
cliffs,  the  formation  of  these  lateral  valleys,  and  of  inland  escarp¬ 
ments,  being  the  result  of  the  same  process.  These  lateral  (or  ‘  sub¬ 
sequent  ’)  streams  frequently  succeed  in  capturing  other  rivers  which 
they  happen  to  reach,  diverting  the  course  to  their  own  ‘  consequent  ’ 
streams.  The  Trent  is  an  instance  of  this.  It  was  captured,  some¬ 
where  in  the  region  of  Newark,  but  much  above  the  present  level  of 
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that  town,  by  a  ‘  lateral  ’  stream  of  the  Humber,  and  turned  into  that 
river. 

At  that  time  the  River  Trent  flowed  east  along  the  ‘  dip  ’  of  the 
strata.  Its  early  story  was  first  studied  by  Mr.  F.  M.  Burton,  of 
Gainsborough  and  I  am  indebted  to  his  excellent  book  The  shaping 
of  Lindsey  by  the  Trent  (1907)  for  much  of  the  information  that  follows. 

Before  this,  the  Trent  had  its  source  in  high  land  to  the  west, 
which  stood  at  1,000  feet,  or  more,  higher  than  it  does  now,  and  from 
this  height  flowed  through  what  is  now  Lincolnshire,  into  the  North 
Sea.  For  long  ages  it  had  been  wearing  away  the  Chalk  on  the 
east,  then  the  Oolites  and  Lias  in  succession,  and  later  the  Keuper 
and  other  strata  on  the  west,  leaving  the  ‘  Gap  ’  through  the  ‘  Cliff  ’  at 
Lincoln.  During  this  long  period  denudation  was  proceeding,  a 
stream  was  cutting  its  way  through  the  soft  Kimmeridge  and  Oxford 
Clays,  and  the  Kellaway  Beds  of  the  Upper  Jurassic  system  in  Lincoln¬ 
shire,  draining  the  land  and  forming  a  valley  between  the  Cretaceous 
rocks  on  the  east  and  the  harder  Oolitic  rocks  on  the  west.  The 
tributary  streams  which  were  formed  by  the  Trent  and  flowed  into 
that  river  on  the  south  (the  Bain  being  the  modern  representative) 
were  not  alone  in  building  up  this  ‘  Oolitic  ’  valley.  The  northern 
portion  of  this  valley  had  a  distinct  and  separate  origin,  associated  with 
the  river  Ancholme,  which  drained  the  land  into  the  river  Humber, 
north  of  Brigg.  In  this  district  the  land  has  long  been  at  a  very  low 
level  and  often  covered  by  overflow  from  the  Humber.  In  1887 
Mr.  Alfred  Atkinson,  Engineer  to  the  Ancholme  Drainage  com¬ 
missioners,  records  that  within  approximately  15  feet  from  the  surface 
was  found  (a)  surface  soil,  ( b )  peat  and  Forest  Bed,  (c)  brown  alluvial 
clay,  (, d )  dark  bluish-grey  alluvial  clay,  (in  these  two  layers  remains  of 
sedges  were  found),  ( e )  peat  and  Forest  Bed,  (/)  glacial  drift.  In  the 
second  layer  of  the  peat  and  forest  bed  (exclusively)  Roman  remains 
were  met  with.  The  Ancholme  Valley  was  often  flooded  for  several 
months  of  each  year. 

An  old  causeway  and  boat  (destroyed  at  Hull  in  1944  by  German 
bombs)  which  were  found  in  a  lower  layer  had  been  made,  used,  and 
again  buried  by  natural  causes,  long  before  Roman  times.  In  the 
third  layer — brown  clay — marine  diatoms  wTere  found.  These  must 
have  been  deposited  on  the  land  by  the  sea’s  encroachment  or  a  sudden 
inrush  making  the  waters  of  the  marsh  brackish.  In  the  fourth  layer, 
between  the  brown  and  blue  clays  the  boat  was  found ;  the  causeway 
being  deeper,  under  the  blue  clay  and  above  the  lower  forest  bed.  In 
the  blue  Alluvial  Clay  no  diatoms  are  found,  but  some  acicular  sponge- 
spicules,  as  well  as  the  remains  of  sedges.  This  points  to  fresh  water 
at  ordinary  levels  alternating  with  salt  water  during  floods,  and  high 
tides. 

We  do  not  know  how  or  when  the  forest  beds  were  formed,  but 
whatever  the  cause,  we  know  that  the  land  on  which  the  trees  grew 
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must  have  been  above  the  level  of  the  swamp,  and  so  sustained  their 
growth.  The  lowest  forest  bed  stands  at  about  7  feet  below  O.D. 
Here  in  from  12  to  15  feet,  we  find  two  distinct  forests  capable  of 
producing  oaks  with  clean,  straight  boles,  50  feet  in  length.  It  is  clear 
from  these  details,  in  our  own  district,  that  immense  periods  of  time 
are  required  to  produce  geological  strata.  How  long  must  this  land 
on  which  the  oaks  grew  and  the  laying  down  of  the  other  alluvial 
deposits,  and  the  glacial  beds  on  which  they  rest  and  the  forming  and 
moulding  of  this  great  Oolitic  Valley  have  taken  ?  This  valley  is  now 
at  a  very  low  level,  varying  from  10  to  20  feet  above  O.D.  In  its 
central  parts,  except  where  the  harder  rocks  have  resisted  denudation, 
it  is  only  at  an  average  of  60  to  70  feet  wide. 

This  picture,  so  far  outlined,  cannot  be  completed  without  a  brief 
survey  of  the  Liassic  Valley,  examining  the  area  between  the  base  of 
the  ‘  Cliff’  and  the  Keuper  escarpment  overlooking  the  Trent  Valley. 
Here  we  find  numerous  evidences  of  water  erosion,  all  of  which  are 
due  to  the  action  of  the  Trent  at  a  different  and  much  later  period.  It 
was  not  until  after  the  capture  and  diversion  of  the  Trent  into  the 
Humber  that  the  main  features  of  this  valley  were  laid  down.  Mr.  F.  M. 
Burton  notes  that:  “In  this  region  several  sources  of  the  River  Till 
have  their  rise.  One  of  them,  which  comes  from  the  eight-acre 
spinney  near  Corringham,  is  forming  an  incipient  valley,  which  if  we 
could  see  it  at  a  much  later  date,  we  should  better  understand  what  a 
mighty  landscape-making  agent  a  little  water  may  become.” 

The  Till,  which  is  the  modern  representative  of  that  which  carved 
the  ‘  Cliff  ’  escarpment  north  of  Lincoln,  after  receiving  tributaries 
from  Fillingham  and  other  places,  flows  past  Willingham,  Thorpe-le- 
Fallows,  and  Broxholme,  and  joins  the  Roman  Fossdyke,  between 
Saxilby  and  Lincoln,  whence  it  feeds  the  Witham,  and  flows  in  the 
Trent’s  initial  course  to  the  sea.  A  fairly  level  surface  is  maintained 
throughout  this  area,  covered  in  many  places  by  gravel,  sand,  and 
alluvial  drift.  One  large  tract,  11  miles  long  and  2  to  3  miles  wide, 
extends  from  Burton  Stather  and  Normanby  by  Frodingham,  Bottes- 
ford,  and  Twigmoor  and  Manton  Commons  to  S  cotton  and  Kirton 
Lindsey,  and  then,  southwards,  down  to  Lincoln.  Another  tract, 
about  a  mile  wide  runs  near  the  ‘  Cliff  ’  base  from  Flixborough  to 
Scotton  for  about  8  miles,  the  surface  being  obscured  by  similar  drift- 
deposits. 

In  addition  to  these  alluvial  deposits,  a  considerable  area  north 
of  Willingham  and  Marton  is  covered  by  boulder  clay,  a  product  of 
the  glacial  period,  showing  that  the  land  had  assumed  its  present 
contour  prior  to  the  Ice  Age.  Sandy  and  gravelly  beds  lie  on  this 
clay,  showing  that  the  ‘  subsequent  ’  valley  of  the  Lias,  primarily  due 
to  the  action  of  the  Trent,  was  later  covered  by  glacial  mud  and  stones. 
This  in  turn  owing  to  further  denuding  agencies,  bog,  marsh,  mere, 
and  swamp,  again  took  possession,  leaving  behind  the  alluvial  drift 
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deposits  now  hiding  much  of  the  boulder  clay.  Leaving  Gainsborough, 
the  escarpment  runs  north  for  a  short  distance  and  skirts  the  west  side 
of  Thonock  Park,  then  is  lost  in  a  sloping  valley  trending  westwards 
until  we  approach  Blyton.  Here  the  Keuper  crops  out  again  at  the 
foot  of  Blyton  Hill  in  the  railway  cutting,  lying  under  the  Rhaetic 
beds  which  are  exposed  there,  capped  by  Lower  Lias  clay  and  lime¬ 
stone.  The  village  itself  slopes  rather  steeply  to  the  east,  and  at  the 
far  end,  behind  cottages  on  the  road  to  Laughton,  is  to  be  found  an  old 
gravel  pit  of  considerable  interest.  This  is  described  in  the  Geological 
Survey  as  “  false-bedded  stratified  gravel  6  ft.  6  ins.  deep  ”.  At  one 
time  the  gravel  extended  further  north,  along  the  west  of  the  road  to 
Laughton  for  about  300  yards,  where  it  is  abruptly  cut  off  by  a  denuded 
valley  slope,  draining  westwards  down  to  the  low  lying  area  of  Laughton 
Common  and  Morton  Carr.  This  has  long  been  worked  out  but  the 
bed  is  plainly  visible  in  a  slight  elevation  on  the  west  with  a  uniform 
width  of  approximately  600  feet,  corresponding  in  this  respect  with 
the  old  river  bed  on  the  Keuper  escarpment  at  Gainsborough. 

Passing  from  Blyton  village  to  Scotton  Common  we  find  that  in 
this  area  boulder  clay  hides  the  underlying  strata.  The  clay  again  is 
covered  by  a  mass  of  sand  and  peat,  covered  with  heather,  bracken 
and  gorse.  The  Common,  about  three  miles  long  and  the  same  in 
width,  trends  in  a  north-west  direction.  The  highest  point  is  known 
as  Hardwick  Hill,  132  feet  above  O.D.  This  is  a  continuation  of  the 
Keuper  escarpment  at  Gainsborough,  and  is  only  the  highest  point  of 
the  ridge.  From  the  Common  on  the  east  the  ridge  has  an  easy  slope, 
but  on  the  west,  overlooking  Ferry  Flash,  it  is  rather  steeply  scarped. 
On  this  side  it  is  covered  with  Blown  Sand,  so  that  the  underlying 
Keuper  can  only  be  seen  where  channels  have  been  cut  by  the  rain¬ 
water. 

Leaving  the  Liassic  Valley  with  its  interesting  record,  we  take  a 
look  at  the  later  episodes  in  the  life  of  the  Trent — the  carving  of  the 
great  valley  through  which  it  flows  to-day.  This  valley,  from  the  top 
of  the  Gainsborough  escarpment  to  land  about  the  same  height  at 
Gringley  in  Nottinghamshire  on  the  opposite  side,  stretches  five  miles 
across  in  a  straight  line. 

The  tributary  of  the  Humber,  which  ultimately  captured  the 
Trent,  could  have  had  little  to  do  with  it  owing  to  the  great  difference 
in  height.  In  the  main,  its  existence  must  have  been  due  to  the  action 
of  the  Trent  after  that  river  had  become  a  s  subsequent  ’  stream  of  the 
Humber  and  was  wearing  down  the  Keuper  deposits  below  its  old 
course  on  the  top  of  the  Gainsborough  escarpment.  This  capture 
of  the  Trent  took  place  before  the  Ice  Age.  Had  it  not  been  so  we 
should  find  the  glacial  drift  in  the  valley  itself,  as  it  is  seen  on  the 
east  and  also  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley  to  the  west.  In  the 
valley  itself  it  must  have  been  swept  away  by  the  strong  rush  of  water 
coming  from  the  higher  ground  and  denudation  taking  its  normal 
course.  And  further,  is  not  a  wide  valley,  like  that  of  the  Trent, 
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more  likely  to  have  been  formed  by  a  powerful  stream  than  one  of 
little  force?  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  Humber  at  this  time 
was  no  larger  than  the  Bain,  the  Ancholme,  or  the  Till.  Although 
these  streams  are  capable  of  cutting  wider  and  deeper  channels,  we 
must  remember  that  this  had  been  going  on  for  ages  before  the  cutting 
of  the  Trent  Valley  had  begun. 

During  the  Ice  Age  the  Humber  Gap  must  have  been  choked  with 
glaciers,  preventing  the  waters  of  the  Trent  passing  to  the  North  Sea. 
This  possibly  accounted  for  some  of  the  changes  in  the  Trent  Valley. 
This  Glacial  covering  extended — with  some  exceptions — as  far  south 
as  the  middle  of  England,  most  of  Wales,  all  of  Ireland  (except 
a  small  part  of  the  south-west  district),  and  over  the  whole  of  Scotland. 
It  is  held  by  most  geologists  that  there  was  no  ice  further  south  than 
the  Thames  Valley,  but  that  ice-floes  from  the  Lincolnshire  Wolds, 
or  further  north,  dropped  their  debris  over  it  when  depressed  below 
sea-level,  or  covered  by  the  waters  of  an  c  extra-moranic  ’  lake.  The 
whole  of  East  Anglia  was  overlaid  by  the  “  great  chalky  boulder  clay  ”. 
One  man  has  written  two  huge  volumes  to  prove  that  there  never  were 
any  Glaciers  at  all — (Howarth:  “  The  Glacial  Nightmare  ”)!  All  the 
same  there  must  have  been  ice,  and  a  lot  of  it — to  account  for  the 
evidence  left  to  us.  Professor  P.  F.  Kendall  is  credited  with  the 
discovery  of  what  must  have  been  a  great  lake  (Lake  Humber)  formed 
during  this  period,  and  has  shown  how  it  caught,  and  held,  the  waters 
of  the  Cleveland  Glaciers  which  flowed  into  it;  but  this  Lake,  if  it  ever 
existed,  must  have  had  an  outlet.  This  was  in  all  probability  to  the 
south  through  the  Trent  valley,  forcing  back  the  river  down  its  old 
course  through  the  Lincoln  Gap.  Such  an  event  as  this  might  possibly 
explain  the  absence  of  the  Boulder  Clay  and  Glacial  Drift  from  parts  of 
Lincolnshire  where  we  could  reasonably  expect  them  to  be  evident, 
as  on  the  Lower  Lias  plateau  south  of  Willingham,  Marton  and  else¬ 
where.  Geologists  are  divided  on  this  issue,  and  A.  C.  Dalton  in  his 
lecture  published  in  The  North-Western  Naturalist ,  December,  1941, 
does  not  entirely  agree  with  these  conclusions. 

The  scenery  of  this  County  is  largely  determined  by  the  direction 
of  dip  of  the  outcropping  rocks,  which  slope  gently  to  the  east  and 
react  according  to  the  hardness  to  weathering  in  different  ways. 
Secondly,  the  climate  has  been  an  important  factor  and  third,  the 
covering  of  vegetation.  Into  this  has  been  projected  the  cultural 
landscape,  comprising  all  those  featuers  which  man  has  imposed  upon 
the  natural  scenery,  through  agriculture,  building,  and  other  activities. 
Geological  history  records  successive  deposits — limestones,  sandstones, 
chalk,  and  clays — laid  down  in  seas,  bays,  estuaries,  or  lakes.  It  tells 
of  slow  irresistible  folding  of  the  rocks  which  raised  mountains,  and 
exposed  land  surfaces  to  subaerial  denudation  which  is  ever  in  progress. 
These  processes  reveal  some  of  the  reasons  why  we  have  that  exceptional 
range  of  rock  surfaces  and  formations  from  which  follow  the  swift 
changes  in  the  physical  beauties  of  our  landscape. 
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In  another  connection  we  are  told  that  “  men  have  done  more  in 
two  hundred  years  for  the  interpretation  of  nature  than  they  had  done 
in  the  previous  five  thousand”.  This  applies  equally  to  the  subject 
of  “  Geology  and  Scenery  ”.  It  is  one  of  our  newer  sciences  and 
there  is  still  a  wide  field  for  investigation.  We  must  leave  this  to  our 
younger  members  who  will  no  doubt  have  a  happy  and  successful  time 
and  make  many  new  discoveries. 
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TOWNSEND’S  CORD-GRASS  ( Spartina  townsendii , 

H.  &  J.  Groves) 

WITH  PARTICULAR  REFERENCE  TO  ITS  ROLE  IN  THE  COLONISATION  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  TETNEY  SALTMARSHES 

ALAN  J.  GRAY 

(Awarded  first  prize  in  Junior  Members’  Essay  Competition,  1958). 

During  1956  my  interest  was  aroused  by  a  type  of  grass  which 
grew  in  profusion  on  the  mudflats  of  the  salt  marshes  around  the 
estuary  of  Tetney  Haven  and  since  then  I  have  had  the  opportunity, 
particularly  during  the  past  year,  to  study  it  and  make  observations 
on  its  rate  of  growth  and  the  part  it  plays  not  only  in  preventing  coastal 
erosion  by  binding  the  mud,  but  also  in  the  building  up  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  areas  of  marsh. 

The  grass  is  known  commonly  as  Rice-Grass  or  Cord-Grass  and 
has  a  rather  interesting  history.  It  was  first  noticed  on  the  shore 
of  Southampton  Water  in  1870.  At  first  it  spread  relatively  slowly 
along  the  coast,  reaching  the  Isle  of  Wight  by  1893,  and  was 
fairly  evenly  distributed  between  Chichester  and  Poole  by  1900.  Since 
then  this  remarkable  grass  has  spread  with  astonishing  speed  and  is 
now  abundant  in  muddy  estuaries  and  salt  marshes  along  the  south 
coast  from  Sussex  to  Dorset,  as  well  as  appearing  in  several  places 
on  the  east  and  west  coasts.  The  remarkable  powers  which  Spartina 
has  in  stabilising  soft  coastal  mud  by  means  of  its  extensive  system  of 
roots  and  rhizomes  has  led  to  its  planting  in  many  suitable  habitats 
throughout  the  British  Isles,  and  although  I  have  no  proof,  I  suspect 
that  it  was  introduced  to  Tetney  Saltmarsh  for  that  purpose.  Spartina 
townsendii  is  a  fertile  hybrid,  the  product  of  the  natural  crossing  of 
Spartina  alterniflora  and  Spartina  maritima ,  and  is  now  more  plentiful 
than  either  of  its  parents. 
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A  series  of  Histograms  which  attempt  to  show  the  part  played  by 
Spartina  townsendii  in  the  succession  of  the  Saltmarsh  Flora. 
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Further  Histograms  and  Charts 


Enteromorpha  species 

This  is  also  found  in  scattered 
places  on  the  bare  mud 
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As  the  main  considerations  in  this  essay  are  ecological,  I  have,  for 
want  of  space,  decided  to  omit  details  of  floral  characteristics  of 
Spartma.  However  I  think  that  some  explanation  of  the  term 
succession  should  be  included.  Although  the  various  units  of  vegeta¬ 
tion  which  are  recognised  by  ecologists  may  be  assumed  to  remain 
stable  and  possess  a  constant  composition  and  structure,  this  is  by 
no  means  the  case;  for  nearly  all  vegetation  is  continually  changing 
at  various  rates,  and,  generally  speaking,  the  changes  which  are  in 
progress  all  tend  towards  a  position  of  greater  stability  or  equilibrium. 
All  progressive  change  of  this  kind  is  known  as  succession.  One  type 
of  change  which  may  bring  about  a  succession  of  vegetation  is  one 
produced  by  the  plants  themselves.  When  any  bare  ground  is  colonis¬ 
ed,  in  this  case  the  bare  estuary  mudbanks,  there  is  nearly  always  a 
fairly  rapid  series  of  changes  at  first  in  the  composition  of  the  plant 
communities.  For  instance  the  first  plants  to  establish  themselves, 
the  colonists  or  pioneers,  will  almost  invariably  give  way  to  others  later 
and  these  will  in  turn  be  overcome  by  plants  even  more  suited  to  the 
habitat,  and  this  will  continue  until  a  relatively  stable  equilibrium  is 
reached  between  the  type  of  vegetation  and  its  habitat. 

The  colonists  of  the  bare  estuary  mud  of  Tetney  Saltmarshes 
were  undoubtedly  forms  of  algae  as  well  as  in  particular  Zostera , 
Ulva(sea.texxuce),Enteromorpha  and  especially  Salicornia  strict  a  (annual 
glasswort)  and  Spartina  townsendii.  These  pioneers,  as  can  be  seen 
by  a  study  of  the  accompanying  histogram,  have  virtually  laid  open 
the  way  for  their  own  ultimate  destruction  not  only  by  adding  humus 
to  the  soil  and  making  it  more  suitable  for  an  occupant  of  greater  size 
and  stronger  growth  to  choke  them  out,  but  in  addition  they  aid  the 
natural  physical  process  by  which  mud  is  deposited  by  causing  a 
distinct  slackening  of  the  tide  as  it  ebbs  and  flows  over  them;  and 
in  this  way  the  level  of  the  habitat  is  gradually  raised  and  stabilised 
so  that  other  plants  can  become  established.  This  is  especially  true 
of  Spartina ,  which  is  instrumental  in  stabilising  the  mud  and  also 
adding  humus  to  it. 

Perhaps  some  explanation  of  the  accompanying  charts  and  histo¬ 
grams  is  warranted  at  this  stage.  I  compiled  the  diagrams  by  comparing 
the  percentage  frequency  of  various  fifty-yard  stages  across  the  marsh 
(measuring  from  the  sea  wall  by  means  of  a  fifty-yard  piece  of  string). 
Thus  section  0  represents  the  first  fifty  yards  from  the  sea  bank,  and 
section  22  represents  the  last  50  yard  section  out  on  to  the  mud  which 
becomes  too  soft  on  the  banks  of  the  Haven  (where  section  22  finishes). 
Thus  1100  yards  of  marsh  are  accounted  for  in  a  straight  line  from  the 
sea  wall.  The  percentage  frequency  was  obtained  by  throwing  20 
quadrats  at  random  within  each  50-yard  section  and  multiplying  the 
number  of  quadrats  in  which  a  species  occurred  by  five.  I  would 
have  liked  to  include  charts  showing  humus  content  and  moisture 
content  of  the  soil  at  various  stages,  but  have  been  forced  to  omit 
them  for  want  of  facilities.  The  chart  showing  the  level  of  the 
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marsh  was  compiled  with  the  use  of  a  levelling  instrument  kindly  lent 
to  my  school  by  the  Borough  Surveyor.  In  fact  the  more  general 
ecological  work  carried  out  by  the  sixth  form  at  school  has  enabled 
me  to  carry  out  most  of  my  own  personal  work  on  Spartina. 

A  study  of  the  rooting  system  enables  us  to  account  for  much  of 
the  success  of  Spartina  as  a  colonist  and  mudbinder  and  from  the 
chart  which  shows  the  profile  of  the  marsh  it  can  be  seen  that  the 
grass  plays  a  tremendous  part  in  building  up  the  marsh  and  raising  its 
level. 

There  are  many  other  factors  which  govern  the  amount  of  success 
Spartina  can  achieve  such  as  period  of  submergence  by  tide  and  other 
physiographical  factors,  the  salinity  and  humus  content  of  the  soil, 
the  part  played  by  the  wind  in  the  dispersal  of  the  fruits  and  so  on. 

Unlike  the  majority  of  south  coast  successions  where  Spartina 
more  often  forms  a  pure  community,  the  succession  on  this  marsh  is 
one  in  which  Spartina  has  been  overcome  by  other  types  of  mature 
marsh  vegetation  such  as  sea-marina  grass  ( Puccinellia  maritima ), 
sea-purslane  ( Halimione  portulacoides ),  sea  plantain  ( Plantago 
maritima ),  sea  lavender  ( Limonium  vulgare )  and  sea  arrow-grass 
( Triglochin  maritima).  (See  chart  of  succession). 

In  conclusion  I  will  sum  up  the  main  points  mentioned  in  the 
essay.  Spartina  townsendii  is  a  natural  hybrid  which  thrives  extremely 
well  in  the  soft  mud  of  Tetney  saltmarshes  and  possesses  greater 
powers  than  any  other  known  plant  in  stabilising  mobile  mud.  Al¬ 
though  it  has  done  so  in  the  south,  in  this  particular  marsh  it  has 
shown  no  tendency  to  oust  Salicornia  from  its  position  as  a  primary 
colonist  and  does  not  form  mature,  pure  communities  but  is  replaced 
by  other  high-marsh  plants. 

REPORT  OF  THE  HON.  GENERAL  SECRETARY  AND 

TREASURER,  1958 

Last  year  it  was  pleasing  to  record  a  new  approach  to  the  organisa¬ 
tion  of  work  among  the  Junior  Members  of  the  Union.  During  the 
past  year,  largely  as  a  result  of  Mr.  E.  V.  Wray’s  enthusiasm,  this  has 
been  developed  and  Mr.  Wray  now  has  a  group  of  senior  members 
working  with  him  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  activities  in  the  section. 
Field  meetings,  competitions  and  demonstrations  have  been  arranged 
and  membership  of  the  section  has  increased  by  33  per  cent  during  the 
year.  A  Junior  Newsletter  is  proposed  for  1959.  The  paper  awarded 
first  prize  in  the  senior  section  of  the  Junior  Members’  Essay  Competi¬ 
tion  is  published  in  these  pages. 

Another  high-light  of  the  year  has  been  the  encouragement 
received  in  connection  with  work  on  the  County  Flora.  For  many 
years  Miss  E.  J.  Gibbons  and  her  collaborators  have  been  bringing 
together  the  mass  of  information  necessary  for  the  publication  of  this 
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brochure.  The  cost  of  production  has  been  estimated  to  be  at  least 
£750.  It  is  gratifying,  therefore,  to  report  that  the  Trustees  of  the 
Lindsey  Herb  Committee  have  made  a  grant  of  £200  towards  the  cost  of 
this  publication.  The  Herb  Committee’s  funds  were  accumulated  as  a 
result  of  the  collection  and  sale  of  rose-hips  in  the  County  during  the 
last  war.  In  expressing  our  gratitude  to  the  Trustees  it  is  appropriate 
to  record  our  pleasure  that  some  of  the  proceeds  from  the  Lincolnshire 
hedgerows  should  be  directed  to  promote  interest  in  the  study  of  the 
wild  plants  of  the  County. 

On  a  national  level,  the  year  has  seen  the  establishment  of  “  The 
Council  for  Nature  ”.  The  inaugural  meeting  was  held  in  London 
on  12th  July  and  was  attended  by  the  Hon.  General  Secretary  to 
represent  the  L.N.U.  Lord  Hurcomb’s  address  outlined  the  Council’s 
proposals  for  strengthening  the  hands  of  local  natural  history  societies. 
Some  evidence  of  its  work  is  already  seen  in  the  organisation  of  a 
Conservation  Corps  of  voluntary  working  parties  to  carry  out  reclama¬ 
tion  and  maintenance  work  on  nature  reserves  while  at  the  same  time 
receiving  instruction  in  conservation.  The  Lincolnshire  Naturalists’ 
Trust  hopes  to  make  use  of  this  Corps  in  Lincolnshire.  The  Council 
also  proposes  to  issue  a  16-page  booklet  entitled  “  News  for  Natural¬ 
ists  ”.  It  aims  to  print  sufficient  copies  to  allow  for  distribution  free 
of  charge  to  all  members  of  local  societies.  The  Council  has  also 
been  active  through  its  conservation  committee  in  opposing  the  use  of 
Dungeness  as  a  site  for  a  nuclear  power  station.  The  existence  of  a 
body  to  represent  natural  history  societies  and  speak  with  one  voice  for 
all  associated  interests  in  these  matters  will  be  most  valuable.  On  a 
regional  level  we  welcome  the  suggestion  to  establish  an  Area  Committee 
of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  This  is 
in  the  preliminary  stages;  a  further  report  will  be  made  later  on  the 
detailed  proposals. 

Interest  in  the  Union’s  activities  continues  unabated.  The 
membership  grows  and  the  finances  are  firmly  based.  Balances,  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  including  the  recent  grant  towards  the  publication  of  a 
County  flora  and  the  J.  F.  Musham  bequest,  amounted  to  £593  16s.  3d. 
Income  during  the  year,  excluding  the  grant  and  bequest,  totalled 
£326  12s.  4d.;  expenditure  amounted  to  £292  3s.  6d. — an  excess  of 
income  over  expenditure  of  £34  8s.  lOd.  The  policy  of  transferring 
money  to  the  Savings  Bank  has  continued. 

The  Union  and  the  Trust  have  collaborated  to  arrange  three 
events  during  the  year.  On  18th  January,  Mr.  G.  R.  Shannon,  l.d.s., 
contributed  a  spectacular  colour-film  entitled  “  Birds  of  the  Coto 
Donana”.  The  film  was  a  memorable  one  and  showed  superb  bird 
photography.  This  was  followed  by  the  public  showing  on  March 
17th  in  Lincoln  of  Mr.  James  Fisher’s  colour-film  “Wild  America”. 
Mr.  Fisher  introduced  the  film  and  provided  the  commentary;  the 
event  was  well  supported  by  our  members.  In  the  autumn  on  15th 
November,  Mr.  R.  H.  Hall,  f.l.s.,  of  Buxton,  introduced  the  subject 
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“  The  Wild  Orchids  of  Britain  Again  the  colour- slides  were  of  fine 
quality  and  the  lecture  most  stimulating. 

The  Sectional  Officers’  Reports  meeting  on  6th  December  retained 
its  popularity  and  members  listened  to  a  varied  and  interesting  series 
of  reports  illustrated  by  an  exhibition  of  specimens.  The  Photographic 
Section  put  on  a  splendid  show  of  colour-slides. 


The  Annual  General  Meeting  was  held  in  Lincoln  on  8th  March, 
1958.  Mr.  Percy  H.  Shephard  presided;  there  were  50  members 
present.  Mr.  Harold  Auger  of  Lincoln  was  elected  President  and 
Mr.  G.  W.  Whatmough  of  Lincoln,  President-elect.  The  Hon. 
General  Secretary-Treasurer,  F.  T.  Baker,  was  re-elected.  Mr. 

B.  C.  James  and  Mr.  Philip  E.  Gipps  were  appointed  Field  Secretaries 
and  Mr.  A.  D.  Townsend,  Assistant  Treasurer.  Mr.  Robert  Withers 
was  re-elected  as  Hon.  Auditor  and  thanked  for  his  services.  The  only 
change  in  the  Sectional  Officers  was  the  appointment  of  Mr.  W.  L. 
Young,  b.sc.,  as  Photographic  Secretary  in  the  place  of  Mr.  B.  C. 
James.  The  following  six  representatives  were  elected  to  serve  on 
the  Council  of  the  Lincolnshire  Naturalists’  Trust  for  1958-9:  Professor 

C.  G.  C.  Chesters,  Professor  W.  D.  Evans,  Dr.  R.  Hull,  Mr.  R.  K. 
Cornwallis,  Miss  E.  J.  Gibbons,  and  Mr.  A.  D.  Townsend.  Dr.  S.  H. 
Robinson  was  re-appointed  as  representative  on  the  Lindsey  and 
Holland  Rural  Community  Council;  Miss  E.  J.  Gibbons  on  the  Wild 
Plant  Conservation  Board  and  Mr.  A.  E.  Smith  on  the  Council  for  the 
Preservation  of  Rural  England — Lincolnshire  Branch.  It  was  agreed 
to  support  the  formation  of  The  Council  for  Nature.  The  President 
then  delivered  his  address  “  Geology  and  scenery  ”;  it  was  illustrated 
by  lantern  slides.  Mr.  Shephard  w^as  thanked  for  his  address  and  his 
work  as  President  throughout  the  year. 

Membership.- — The  total  membership  shows  an  increase  of  30 
on  last  year.  The  details  are  as  follows : 


Life  Members 
Ordinary  Members  . . 
Junior  Members 
Groups  in  Membership 


4  Life  Members,  15  Ordinary  Members,  19  Junior  Members  and 
1  Group  have  joined  during  the  year.  There  have  been  9  losses  by 
death,  resignation  and  lapsed  subscriptions.  The  following  were 
elected  during  1958: 


Life  Members: 

Miss  B.  M.  Baylis,  b.a.,  Raithby  Road,  Spilsby. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Boase,  (transfer  from  Ordinary  Membership). 
Mrs.  Lee  Cave,  b.sc.,  Woolsthorpe  Manor,  Colsterworth. 
Mr.  J.  G.  Cook,  16  Welholme  Avenue,  Grimsby. 
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Ordinary  Members: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Cooper,  21  Cromwell  Road,  Cleethorpes. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  M.  Craven,  44  Cromwell  Road,  Cleethorpes. 
Mr.  T.  H.  Draper,  7  Albert  Crescent,  Lincoln. 

Mr.  M.  G.  Holmes,  Belton  Road,  Epworth. 

Miss  L.  Keppel-Compton,  b.sc.,  55  Nettleham  Road,  Lincoln. 
Mrs.  F.  F.  Moore,  ph.D.,  B.sc.,  3  Cross  o’  Cliff  Hill,  Lincoln. 

Mrs.  E.  F.  W.  Neale,  J.P.,  Searby  Manor,  Barnetby. 

Miss  R.  W.  Painter,  b.sc.,  12  Flaven  Bank,  Boston. 

Mr.  M.  R.  D.  Seaward,  B.sc.,  56  St.  Catherine’s  Grove,  Lincoln. 
Miss  M.  J.  Widdowson,  b.a.,  11  Cross  o’  Cliff  Hill,  Lincoln. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Rudd,  White  Lodge,  104  Weelsby  Road,  Grimsby. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Wilkinson,  3  Ocean  Avenue,  Skegness. 

Mr.  D.  H.  Wintsch,  Thark,  Wood  Lane,  Great  Coates. 

Junior  Members: 

Miss  Anne  Armitage,  5  Rookery  Avenue,  Grimsby. 

Miss  Gillian  M.  Blair,  2  Fairfield  Road,  Scartho,  Grimsby. 

Mr.  John  Broughton,  Church  Side,  Barnoldby-le-Beck,  Grimsby. 
Miss  E.  A.  Cass,  3  Egerton  Road,  Lincoln. 

Mr.  M.  Y.  Cousins,  53  Church  Lane,  Humberston. 

Mr.  G.  Chapman,  School  House,  Keelby,  Grimsby. 

Mr.  A.  T.  Cutler,  21  Conyers  Avenue,  Scartho,  Grimsby. 

Mr.  D.  Dobbs,  1  The  Terrace,  Barnoldby-le-Beck,  Grimsby. 

Mr.  C.  Gibbons,  21  Barlings  Avenue,  Ashby,  Scunthorpe. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Hunt,  37  De  Wint  Avenue,  Lincoln. 

Mr.  N.  S.  H.  Lamont,  37  Weiholme  Road,  Grimsby. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Lindley,  44  Pershore  Avenue,  Grimsby. 

Miss  Ann  March,  Green  Garth,  Wragby  Road,  Sudbrooke, 
Lincoln. 

Mr.  S.  Panton,  46  Shannon  Avenue,  Lincoln. 

Miss  S.  M.  Panton,  46  Shannon  Avenue,  Lincoln. 

Mr.  R.  Plant,  387  Weelsby  Street,  Grimsby. 

Mr.  R.  L.  Suggitt,  161  Park  Street,  Cleethorpes. 

Mr.  L.  G.  Taylor,  41  Reynard  Street,  Spilsby. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Trees,  11  Cliff  Gardens,  Scunthorpe. 

Group  Member: 

Robert  Pattinson  School,  North  Hykeham,  Lincoln. 

We  have  lost  five  of  our  members  by  death  during  the  year. 
Dr.  G.  A.  Grierson,  q.b.e.,  our  oldest  member,  died  on  3rd  March, 
1958  in  his  95th  year.  Dr.  Grierson  was  first  elected  in  1896  and 
became  President  in  1923.  Fie  was  in  practice  in  Grimsby  and  was 
actively  associated  with  the  Grimsby  Naturalists  and  Antiquarian 
Society  as  well  as  the  County  Union.  He  was  working  with  many  of 
the  pioneer  naturalists  including  Cordeaux,  Burton,  Fowler,  Woodruffe- 
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Peacock  and  others.  His  subject  was  botany  and  he  chose  as  his 
Presidential  Address,  “  Lessons  from  a  Limited  Area”;  a  study  of  the 
flora  of  Freshney  Bog,  near  Grimsby,  always  one  of  his  favourite 
localities.  Another  botanist,  who  was  a  member  for  many  years, 
Mr.  A.  G.  H.  Alston,  died  in  Barcelona  on  17th  March.  He  was  born 
at  West  Ashby,  the  youngest  son  of  a  former  President  the  Rev.  F.  S. 
Alston.  A  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Department  of  Botany,  British 
Museum  (Natural  History),  he  became  a  recognised  authority  on 
ferns  and  had  collected  throughout  the  world.  Kis  most  notable 
contribution  to  the  flora  of  his  home  County  (and  indeed  to  the  British 
Isles)  was  his  identification  and  description  (Wat  sonia,  I,  149-153 
(1949))  of  Equisetum  ramosissimum  Desf.  from  specimens  collected 
by  H.  K.  Airy  Shaw,  near  Boston  (V.C.53)  on  the  24th  July,  1947. 
Mrs.  K.  F.  R.  Wells-Cole,  Mr.  H.  Brown  and  Mr.  James  Dawson  of 
Lincoln  died  during  the  year.  They  had  been  members  over  the  past 
ten  years. 
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Six  meetings  were  again  held  in  the  field  during  the  year.  Alderman 
J.  Wightman,  j.p.,  f.r.g.s.,  f.z.s.,  acted  as  host  and  leader  on  his  estate 
at  Tathwell  on  10th  May.  The  area  around  the  lake  was  visited  prior 
to  lunch  and  a  number  of  interesting  marsh  and  pond  plants  were 
observed.  During  the  day  several  species  of  grass  were  noted  growing 
in  habitats  not  usually  favoured  by  them.  Mosses  were  quite  un¬ 
expectedly  numerous  for  a  chalk  area.  The  ornithologists  noted 
twenty-seven  species  of  birds,  the  most  notable  being  a  pair  of  Spotted 
Flycatchers. 

On  the  7th  June,  Mr.  G.  N.  Holland,  B.sc.,  led  a  meeting  in  the 
vicinity  of  Aswarby  Thorns  near  Sleaford,  this  visit  was  made  by  kind 
permission  of  the  Trustees  of  the  late  Sir  George  Whichcote,  Bart. 
Mr.  W.  M.  Peet  gave  details  of  local  ornithological  news  and  accounts 
of  some  interesting  recoveries  of  birds  ringed  in  the  Sleaford  area. 
During  the  meeting  all  the  common  warblers  were  either  seen  or  heard 
including  twelve  Nightingales.  Also  seen  were  the  Great-spotted 
Woodpecker  and  Bullfinch.  A  few  of  the  more  common  butterflies 
were  recorded  and  several  interesting  moths.  Many  caterpillars 
were  found  including  those  of  the  Sprawler  Moth,  a  whole  brood  of 
newly  hatched  Emperor  Moths,  Puss  Moth  eggs  and  a  larva  of  the 
Purple  Hairstreak  butterfly.  Botanists  found  a  number  of  interesting 
mosses  and  several  orchids. 

The  12th  of  July  was  a  wet  day  when  Mr.  C.  T.  Beverley  led  a 
meeting  at  Old  Hag  Wood,  Doddington.  Permission  for  this  visit 
was  granted  by  Col.  R.  G.  E.  Jarvis.  Although  rather  late  in  the  year 
for  many  nesting  birds  there  were  still  a  number  of  Herons  with  young 
in  the  tops  of  oak  trees  in  this  regularly  used  heronry.  Botanists  found 
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a  small  clump  of  Wood  Barley  after  much  searching;  this  plant  had 
previously  been  noted  as  long  ago  as  1860.  Sulphur-tuft  toadstools 
were  seen.  The  wet  conditions  kept  down  practically  all  insects 
but  a  few  moths  were  recorded  including  the  Orange  Moth  and  a 
Golden  Swift. 

The  300th  field  meeting  in  the  history  of  the  Union  was  held  at 
Elsham  Hall  by  kind  permission  of  Captain  J.  Elwes.  A  return  visit 
to  this  area  had  been  requested  after  a  recent  very  successful  “  fungus 
foray  ”.  Miss  E.  J.  Gibbons  was  the  leader.  All  sections  had  an 
enjoyable  day  although  no  rarieties  were  found. 

The  next  meeting  was  jointly  led  by  Mr.  M.  P.  Gooseman,  f.r.e.s, 
and  Mr.  Sam  Van  den  Bos,  at  Barton-on-Humber  on  the  27th  Septem¬ 
ber.  Members  walked  along  a  section  of  the  bank  of  the  river  Humber 
and  visited  several  of  the  old  pits  and  then  went  to  Barrow-on-Humber, 
opposite  to  Reads  Island.  Many  birds  were  seen  during  the  day; 
there  were  large  numbers  of  Mallards,  some  Widgeons,  Teals,  Curlews, 
Redshanks,  Ringed  Plovers  and  a  Kingfisher.  In  a  chalk  pit  botanists 
found  Carline  Thistle.  It  was  an  interesting  day  for  spiders. 

The  last  field  meeting  of  the  year  was  the  Fungus  Foray  held  on 
the  25th  October  at  Woodhall  Spa.  Mr.  N.  S.  Hotchkin,  d.l.,  gave 
permission  for  this  area  to  be  worked  and  the  meeting  was  led  by 
Miss  G.  M.  Waterhouse,  M.sc.  The  foray  was  the  most  successful 
one  for  many  years,  approximately  one  hundred  different  species  were 
found.  Outstanding  among  the  specimens  were  Horn  of  Plenty  which 
occurred  in  profusion.  Honey  Fungus,  Red  Flycaps,  Stinkhom, 
Shaggy  Inkcap,  and  Beefsteak  fungus.  In  spite  of  fog  and  being  wet 
underfoot,  the  meeting  was  most  enjoyable. 

Once  again  the  leaders  have  made  the  meetings  in  the  programme 
most  instructive  and  enjoyable.  The  landowners  have  been  most 
kind  to  grant  permission  for  these  visits  to  be  held,  in  almost  every 
case  it  has  been  a  game  reserve  which  has  been  visited.  Game  rearing 
is  an  exceedingly  expensive  business  and  a  number  of  meetings  are 
annually  held  during  very  critical  periods  during  the  breeding  season. 

The  special  ’bus  is  barely  an  economical  proposition.  If  this 
facility  is  to  be  continued  there  must  be  a  substantial  increase  in  ths 
number  of  passengers  carried.  A  little  recruiting  by  regular  users 
might  help. 

Meetings  for  Junior  Members  were  held  at  Limber  in  April  and 
at  Gibraltar  Point  Nature  Reserve  in  August. 


228  Botany 

SECTIONAL  OFFICERS’  REPORTS 

BOTANY 

Miss  E.  J.  Gibbons 

A  very  cold  March  and  April  kept  everything  back,  and  it  was 
almost  summer  before  conditions  returned  to  normal. 

The  Junior  Meeting  on  April  12th  at  Limber  in  the  Pillar  Woods 
was  too  early  to  see  much.  A  few  of  last  year’s  dry  stalks  of  sand  plants, 
growing  in  an  open  place,  showed  where  the  blown  sand  lies  over  the 
chalk.  Spurge  laurel  (. Daphne  laureola )  and  Box  (. Buxus  sempervirens) 
were  in  bloom.  The  latter  was  completely  naturalised  with  a  crowd 
of  young  seedlings  on  a  bank  with  a  sheltered  south  aspect. 

Tathwell  in  May  was  also  affected  by  the  cold  spring  and  plants 
were  disappointingly  backward.  Some  open  wold  pasture  produced 
some  calcareous  grasses,  and  the  beck  was  attractive  with  a  few  marsh 
plants.  The  plantations  were  disappointing  in  not  having  indigenous 
spring  flowers. 

Aswarby  Thorns.— some  open  deciduous  woodland  was  visited  with 
grassy  rides,  a  young  plantation  and  arable  fields  round  it.  The  former 
Willoughby  Gorse  is  practically  all  gone — about  an  acre  or  so  remains 
with  some  brick-pits  which  still  preserve  some  interesting  plants. 

Doddington — a  very  wet  afternoon.  The  wood  had  a  profusion 
of  grasses,  mostly  waist  high.  The  best  find  was  Wood  Barley 
(. Hordelymus  europaeus ) — previously  recorded  by  Canon  Cole  in  1860 
in  the  same  locality.  There  is  one  other  record  in  the  Check-list  for 
Div.  16,  but  no  locality  is  given. 

Elsham — a  really  fine  hot  day  in  pleasant  surroundings.  There 
was  much  to  find,  but  nobody  discovered  anything  unexpected. 
Specimens  found  included:  Heather  (3  sorts);  Cotton  Grass  ( Eriopho - 
rum  angustifolium ),  broad-leaved  form ;  and  Wood  Cudweed  ( Gnaphalium 
sylvaticum). 

Barton — the  chalk-quarries  and  Humber  bank  were  very  pleasant 
on  another  fine  day,  but  no  fresh  records  were  made.  Following 
observed:  Ploughman’s  Spikenard  ( Inula  conyza );  Blue  Fleabane 
{Erigeron  acris );  and  Carline  Thistle  ( Carlina  vulgaris). 

Woodhall  Spa — very  good  country  was  visited,  mostly  in  Bracken 
Wood.  Greater  Woodrush  ( Luzula  sylvaticd)  and  the  Smooth  Sedge 
{Car ex  laevigata)  previously  recorded  in  1915,  were  interesting  to  find 
again.  Other  plants  of  interest  were:  Trailing  St.  John’s  Wort 
{Hypericum  humifusum );  Wood  Groundsel  {Senecio  sylvaticus) ;  Pointed¬ 
leaved  Toadflax  {Kickxia  spuria );  Corn  Woundwort  {S tacky s  arvensis) ; 
and  Climbing  Fumitory  {Corydalis  claviculata). 

Gibraltar  Point  was  visited  by  the  Junior  Members  in  August. 
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The  following  new  records  have  been  added  to  the  County  flora : 


County  Record  : 

227/4.  Cotoneaster  microphyllus  Wall,  ex  Lindl.  2  J.G.  &E.V.W. 


Vice-county  Records  : 

16/1.  Ceterach  officinarum  DC. 

309/3.  Peucedanum  ostruthium  (L.)  Koch. 

Divisional  Records  : 

220/3(8 ).Alchemilla  xanthochlora  Rothm. 

657/1.  Blysmus  compressus  (L.)  Panz.  ex  Link. 

663/2.  Car  ex  distans  L. 

663/46.  Car  ex  elata  All. 

559/8.  Crepis  paludosa  (L.)  Moench. 

512/4.  Inula  conyza  DC. 

605/4.  Juncus  compressus  Jacq. 

439/1.  Lathraea  squamaria  L. 

362/1(2).  Monotropa  hypophegea  Wallr, 

676/9.  Boa  compress  a  L. 

676/6.  Poa  nemoralis  L. 

212/3.  Potentilla  sterilis  (L.)  Garcke. 

325/17.  Rumex  palustris  Sm. 

232/7.  Sorbus  torminalis  (L.)  Crantz. 

192/5.  Trifolium  squamosum  L. 


10  M.N.R.  &O.S. 
16  J.H.C. 


2  &  7  J.G. 

7  J.G, 

10  M.N.R. 

2  J.G. 

10  M.N.R.  &  J.G. 

3  J.G. 

3  T.S.  &  L.N.U. 
10  J.G. 

4  R.S. 

3  R.S.  &  J.G. 

6  J.G. 

4  J.G. 

6  J.G. 

6  J.G. 

10  L.N.U. 

3  &  9  J.G. 


J.H.C.  —  J.  H.  Chandler. 

J.G.  —  Miss  E.  J.  Gibbons. 

M.N.R.  — -  Miss  M.  N.  Read. 

R.S.  —  R.  Smith. 

O.S.  —  Mrs.  O.  Spurrier. 

T.S.  —  T.  Stones. 

E.V.W.  —  E.  V.  Wray. 

L.N.U.  —  Lincolnshire  Naturalists’  Union  Field  Meeting. 

Numbers  according  to  Dandy,  J.  E.,  List  of  British  Vascular 
Plants ,”  London  (1958). 


BRYOLOGY 

Mark  R.  D.  Seaward,  b.sc. 

A  Bryophyte  Herbarium  for  Lincolnshire 
at  the  City  and  County  Museum,  Lincoln. 

For  the  past  century,  numerous  moss  collections  have  been  made 
throughout  Lincolnshire,  and  many  papers  and  notes  have  appeared  in 
The  Naturalist  and  in  these  Transactions.  However,  little  work  has 
been  done  in  the  way  of  making  a  permanent  record  of  such  collections. 
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A  considerable  amount  of  material  exists  from  collections  made  by 
F.  Arnold  Lees  in  1877-9,  mainly  about  the  Market  Rasen  area.  Twenty 
years  later,  Rev.  W.  Fowler  (3)  and  J.  Larder  (4)  published  works 
relating  to  the  beginnings  of  a  Moss  Flora  for  Lincolnshire,  but  very 
little  of  their  collected  material  remains.  However,  at  the  turn  of  the 
century,  Miss  S.  C.  Stow  began  to  make  permanent  collections,  which 
were  unfortunately  confined  to  the  areas  around  Grantham,  and  publish¬ 
ed  her  recordings  in  The  Naturalist  (6). 

Collections  during  the  past  fifty  years  can  be  attributed  mainly 
to  the  two  Grimsby  naturalists,  J.  J.  Marshall  and  G.  H.  Allison.  As  a 
result  of  their  work,  together  with  the  existing  records,  Allison  was 
able  to  publish  a  ‘  Bryophyte  Flora  for  Lincolnshire  ’  in  these  Transac¬ 
tions  (1  &  2)  to  which  additional  records  have  appeared  in  subsequent 
years. 

Much  of  the  material  collected  by  these  workers  has  now  been 
classified  according  to  Richards  and  Wallace  (5)  and  forms  a  limited 
Moss  Herbarium  in  the  City  and  County  Museum,  Lincoln.  Collec¬ 
tions  which  have  been  incorporated  into  the  Lincolnshire  Moss  Herb¬ 
arium  are  attributed  to  the  following  workers : 


Bogg  Collection  c.  1859 

F.  A.  Lees  1877-9 


Rev.  E.  A.  W.  Peacock  1891-1903 
Rev.  W.  Fowler  1877-98 

W.  W.  Mason  1899-1903 

S.  C.  Stow  1898-1902 

J.  J.  Marshall  1910-1932 

G.  H.  Allison  1909-1952 


Louth. 

Market  Rasen. 
North  Lines. 
North  Lines. 
North  Lines. 
Grantham. 
Grimsby. 
Grimsby. 


Although  material  exists  from  many  areas  of  Lincolnshire,  the 
Lincoln  Herbarium  is  still  not  a  representative  one  of  the  County,  and 
much  work  on  collecting  and  recording  is  required  in  many  areas, 
especially  divisions  17  and  18.  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  collection 
will  assist  future  Bryophyte  workers  in  the  County,  and  that  members 
of  the  Lincolnshire  Naturalists’  Union  will  take  full  advantage  of  it  for 
their  studies. 


The  Allison  Collection  also  contains  a  limited  series  of  Lincoln¬ 
shire  Hepatics,  together  with  General  British  and  Foreign  Collections 
of  both  Mosses  and  Hepatics,  which  have  been  incorporated  into  the 
Bryophyte  Herbarium. 

It  is  hoped  to  promote  further  work  in  this  branch  of  study  in  the 
County.  Mark  R.  D.  Seaward,  56  St.  Catherine’s  Grove,  Lincoln, 
will  welcome  specimens  with  full  notes  on  habitat,  etc. 
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New  Divisional  Moss  Records  for  Lincolnshire. 

8/15.  Fissidens  adianthoides  Hedw. 

Div.  5.  Scotton.  June  1930.  (G.H.A.). 

29/12.  Dicranum  bonjeani.  De  Not. 

Div.  4.  Ashby.  1931.  (G.H.A.). 

35/7.  Tortula  papillosa  Wils.  ex  Spruce. 

Div.  9.  Theddlethorpe.  May  1913.  (J.  J.  Marshall). 

35/9.  Tortula  subulata  Hedw. 

Div.  2.  /vlanton.  March  1930.  (G.H.A.). 

36/3.  Aloina  ambigua  (B.  &  S.)  Limpr. 

Div.  2.  Scunthorpe.  Nov.  1938.  (G.H.A.). 

Div.  5.  Hemswell.  1933.  (G.H.A.). 

38/1.  Pterygoneurum  ovatum  (Hedw.)  Dix. 

Div.  9.  Tetney.  April  1930.  (G.H.A.). 

40/4.  Pottia  intermedia  (Turn.).  Fiirnr. 

Div.  7.  Rasen.  Feb.  1878.  (F.  A.  Lees). 

71/2.  Orthodontium  lineare  Schwaegr. 

Div.  2.  Scawby  Woods.  Nov.  1953  .  (E.  M.  Lobley). 
Div.  3.  Nettleton.  April  1938  (A.  Holderness  &  G.H.A.) 
77/35.  Bryum  obconicum  Hornsch. 

Div.  10.  S.  Ormsby.  1933.  (G.H.A.). 

125/2.  Cratoneuron  commutatum  (Hedw.)  Roth. 

Div.  6.  Welton.  1933.  (G.H.A.). 

131/4.  Drepanocladus  fluitans  (Hedw.).  Warnst. 

Div.  9.  Theddlethorpe.  May  1932.  (G.H.A.). 

134/3.  Acrocladium  cor  difolium  (Hedw.).  Richards  &  Wallace. 

Div.  1.  Ep worth.  Sept.  1933.  (E.  F.  Noel). 

145/1.  Entodon  orthocarpus  (La  Pyl.)  Lindb. 

Div.  2.  Manton.  April  1930.  (G.H.A.). 

Index  number  according  to  Richards,  P.  W.  and  Wallace,  E.  C.,  “An 
Annotated  List  of  British  Mosses,”  Trans.  Brit.  Bryol.  Soc., 
appendix  to  Vol.  1  (1950). 

All  above  material  is  included  in  Lincolnshire  Bryophyte  Herbarium. 
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Miss  G.  M.  Waterhouse,  m.sc. 

When  I  first  thought  of  Woodhall  Spa  for  the  foray  this  year  I  felt 
sure  there  had  been  a  previous  autumn  foray  there  and  that  it  would  be 
interesting  to  go  over  the  ground  again,  apart  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
known  to  be  a  good  area.  Imagine  my  surprise,  therefore,  when  look¬ 
ing  through  the  records  I  discovered  that  no  L.N.U.  foray  had  been 
held  there  in  the  autumn,  though  there  was  one  in  the  spring  some 
years  ago  in  conjunction  with  the  British  Mycological  Society.  The 
Boston  Natural  History  Society  had  collected  there  in  the  autumn. 
Knowing  that  several  Lincolnshire  mycologists  have  collected  there 
in  the  past,  I  added  up  the  number  of  species  recorded  for  Woodhall 
and  it  totalled  over  60.  Obviously  it  promised  well  for  a  foray,  and 
we  were  not  disappointed.  There  was  something  for  everybody,  and 
I  think  all  the  youngsters  went  away  bearing  a  scarlet  fly  cap  (. Amanita 
muscaria ) — the  hall-mark  of  a  good  foray  in  their  eyes,  I’m  sure.  The 
display  on  the  table  outside  the  ‘  Tea  house  in  the  Woods  ’  was  a 
tribute  to  the  successful  day  and  it  attracted  many  strangers  who  had 
come  merely  to  take  tea  and  found  a  counter-attraction. 

In  such  a  well-worked  area  it  is  difficult  to  find  new  records  but 
we  managed  to  collect  4  new  county  records — three  of  them  fungi 
characteristic  of  burnt  ground.  Two  were  brownish  cup  fungi  and 
the  other  the  brownish  Collybia  ambusta.  There  were  5  new  records 
for  div.  10,  the  most  interesting  of  these  being  a  pink  Merulius  (related 
to  the  dry  rot  fungus)  covering  the  trunk  of  a  wind  thrown  silver  birch. 
The  most  spectacular  find  of  the  day,  apart  from  the  fly  agarics,  was  a 
group  of  the  large  golden  Pholiota  spectabilis  (certainly  a  spectacle)  round 
a  tree  stump.  Interesting  too,  and  plentiful,was  the  horn  of  plenty 
(Craterellus  cornucopioides).  The  commonest  finds  were  the  honey 
agaric  {Armillaria  mellea ),  abounding  everywhere,  a  bad  omen  for  the 
replanting  of  the  woodland  there,  earth  balls  ( Scleroderma  aurantium ), 
milk  caps  (9  different  spp.  of  Lactaruis ),  Russulas  (6  spp.,  one  a  new 
record  for  div.  10),  bolets  (3  spp.),  and  Amanitas  (5  spp.  including  both 
the  true  and  false  death  caps).  Altogether  98  species  were  recorded 
(the  second  highest  number  since  1943),  24  of  which  had  previously 
been  found  at  Woodhall. 

For  the  rest  of  the  year,  I  regret  to  say  there  is  very  little  to  report. 
Mrs.  G.  L.  Murfin  is  the  only  one  who  has  sent  in  any  fungi.  One  or 
two  people  brought  specimens  to  the  foray;  among  these  was  a  new 
record  for  Div.  5,  Polyporus  sulphureus  brought  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Houghton 
and  collected  at  Knaith. 

FUNGUS  FORAY,  WOODHALL  SPA 

October  25th,  1958 
New  records  for  the  County 

Collybia  ambusta  Fr. 

Peziza  umbrina  Boud. 
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Anthrocobia  melaloma  (Alb.  &  Schw.)  Boud. 

Pucciniastrum  epilobii  Gtth.  on  Epilobium  sp. 

New  records  for  Div.  1© 

Clitocybe  vibecina  Fr. 

Psilocybe  semilanceata  Fr.  var.  coerulescens  Cke 
Russula  fellea  Fr. 

Clavaria  argillacea  (Pers.)  Fr. 

Merulius  tremellosus  (Schrad.)  Fr.  on  silver  birch. 

Other  identifications,  species  not  previously  recorded  at  Wood- 
hall 

Scleroderma  aurantium  Pers. 

Phallus  impudicus  Pers. 

Amanita  pantherina  (DC.)  Fr. 

A.  rubescens  (Pers.)  Fr. 

Armillaria  mellea  (Vahl.)  Fr. 

Tricholoma  rutilans  (Schaeff.)  Fr. 

T.  ustale  Fr. 

Clitocybe  ditopus  Fr. 

Laccaria  laccata  (Scop.)  Cke 

L.  laccata  var.  amethystina  (Vaill.)  B.  &  Br. 

Mycena  pur  a  (Pers.)  Fr. 

M.  galericulata  (Scop.)  Fr. 

M.  epipterygia  (Scop.)  Fr. 

M.  sanguinolenta  (A.  &  S.)  Fr. 

Collybia  radicata  (Rehl.)  Berk. 

C.  fusipes  (Bull.)  Berk. 

C.  butyracea  (Bull.)  Fr. 

C.  cirrkata  (Schum.)  Fr. 

C.  tuberosa  (Bull.)  Fr. 

C.  velutipes  (Curt.)  Fr. 

Marasmius  peronatus  (Bolt.)  Fr. 

M.  ramealis  (Bull.)  Fr. 

M.  androsaceus  (L.)  Fr. 

M.  epiphyllus  (Pers.)  Fr. 

Craterellus  cornucopioides  (L.)  Fr. 

Pholista  squarrosa  (Mull.)  Fr. 

P.  spectabilis  Fr. 

Hebeloma  fastibtile  (Pers.)  Fr. 

Crepidotus  variabilis  (Pers.)  Fr. 

Cortinarius  hemitrichus  (Pers.)  Fr. 

Paxillus  involutus  (Batsch)  Fr. 

Stropharia  aeruginosa  (Curt.)  Fr. 

S.  albocyanea  (Desm.)  Fr. 

Hypholoma  sublateritium  Fr. 

Psilocybe  spadicea  Fr. 

Coprinus  comatus  (FI.  Dan.)  Fr. 
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C.  lagopus  Fr. 

Lactarius  blennius  Fr. 

L.  deliciosus  (L.)  Fr. 

L.  quietus  Fr. 

L.  vietus  Fr. 

L.  mitissimus  Fr. 

L.  subdulcis  (Pers.)  Fr. 

L.  pallidus  (Pers.)  Fr. 

Russula  atropurpurea  Kromb. 

R.  adust  a  Fr. 

R.  emetica  (SchaefF.)  Fr. 

R.  ochroleuca  Fr. 

Boletus  edulis  (Bull.)  Fr. 

Polyporus  adustus  (Willd.)  Fr. 

Daedalea  quercina  (L.)  Fr. 

Hydnum  repandum  (L.)  Fr. 

Stereum  hirsutum  (Willd.)  Fr. 

Dacrymyces  deliquescens  (Bull.)  Duby 
Auricularia  auricula-judae  (L.)  Schroet. 

Clavaria  inaequalis  (Mull.)  Quel. 

Peziza  vesiculosa  Bull. 

P.  repanda  Wahl. 

Otidea  leporina  (Batsch.)  Fuck. 

Helvetia  crisp  a  Scop. 

Bulgaria  inquinans  (Pers.)  Fr. 

Peronspora  parasitica  (Fr.)  Tul.  on  Shepherd’s  Purse. 

Albugo  Candida  (DC.)  Kunze  on  Shepherd’s  Purse. 

Other  identifications,  species  previously  recorded  at  Woodhall 

Amanita  phalloides  (Vaill.)  Fr. 

A.  muse  aria  (L.)  Fr. 

A.  citrina  (SchaefF.)  Roques 
Amanitopsis  fulva  (SchaefF.)  W.G.  Sm. 

Lepiota  cristata  (A.  &  S.)  Fr. 

Mycena  ammoniaca  Fr. 

Hygrophorus  hypothejus  Fr. 

Hypholoma  fasciculare  (Fluds.)  Fr. 

Panaeolus  papilionaceus  (Bull.)  Fr. 

Lactarius  plumbeus  Fr. 

L.  glyciosmus  Fr. 

Russula  cyanoxantha  (SchaefF.)  Fr. 

Boletus  scaber  (Bull.)  Kromb. 

B.  chrysenteron  (Bull.)  Fr. 

Fistulina  hepatica  (Huds.)  Fr. 

Polyporus  betulinus  (Bull.)  Fr. 

P.  rutilans  (Pers.)  Fr. 

Polystictus  versicolor  (L.)  Fr. 

Trametes  rubescens  (A.  &  S.)  Fr. 
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Fhragmidium  violaceum  (Schulz.)  Wint. 

Peziza  aurantia  Pers.  ex.  Fr. 

Coryne  sarcoides  Jacq. 

Xylaria  hypoxylon  (Fr.)  Grev. 

Nectria  cinnabarina  Fr. 

OTHER  RECORDS,  1958 

New  records  for  the  county 

Lepiota  ventriosospora  Reid 

(syn.  L.  metulaespora  (Berk.  &  Br.)  Sacc.  sensu  Bres.  found  on  the 
Manby  Wood  foray  1956  and  then  tentatively  identified  as  the 
latter,  now  shown  to  be  a  new  species). 

New  records  for  the  divisions 

Polyporus  sulphureus  (Bull.)  Fr.  5 

Pleospora  betae  Bjorl.  in  1957  on  wild  beet  and  sugar  beet 
(1st  record  of  perfect  state  in  Brit.  Isles)  6 

ENTOMOLOGY 

Lepidoptera 

G.  A.  T.  Jeffs,  f.r.e.s. 

Yet  another  poor  year;  I  do  not  think  I  can  ever  remember  a 
season  when  so  few  of  our  indigenous  species  of  butterflies  have  been 
seen  on  the  wing.  Some  immigrants  on  the  other  hand  have  been 
reasonably  plentiful,  noticeably  the  Painted  Lady  (V.  car dui).  This 
species  which  breeds  here  in  the  summer  but  does  not  normally 
survive  our  winter  and  therefore  never  becomes  permanently  establish¬ 
ed,  has  turned  up  in  good  numbers  all  over  the  County,  being  particu¬ 
larly  plentiful  in  August  and  early  September  when  it  could  be  seen 
with  other  Vanessids  on  the  lucerne  and  buddleia.  V.  cardui  normally 
arrive  in  Britain  at  the  end  of  May  or  the  first  half  of  June,  but  a  very 
early  specimen  was  seen  by  Mr.  F.  L.  Kirk  at  Woodhall  Spa  on  May 
9th. 

The  Red  Admiral  (V.  atalanta ),  another  migrant,  has  also  been 
reasonably  plentiful,  the  first  one  being  seen  by  the  Rev.  Canon  G. 
Houlden  at  Saltfleet  on  July  5th.  It  was  subsequently  reported  from 
many  localities.  At  the  L.N.U.  meeting  at  Elsham  on  August  30th 
it  was  to  be  seen  in  good  numbers  on  the  buddleia.  The  last  record 
of  its  appearance  came  from  Spilsby,  where  one  was  seen  on  October 
1st,  although  some  years  it  can  still  be  seen  on  the  wing  even  well  into 
November. 

No  Clouded  Yellows  (C.  crocens )  have  been  seen  this  year.  1954 
was  the  last  year  that  any  were  reported  in  the  County. 
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Of  the  resident  species  whose  numbers  are  sometimes  increased 
by  immigration,  the  Large  White  (P.  brassicae )  and  Small  White 
(P.  rapae)  have  been  rather  less  plentiful,  but  the  Green-veined  White 
c p •  napi ),  Small  Tortoisehell  (A.  urticae)  and  Peacock  (N.  io)  have 
been  seen  in  their  usual  numbers.  Mr.  F.  L.  Kirk  saw  the  first  Small 
White  on  April  29th  at  Woodhall  Spa.  Another  early  record,  also 
from  Mr.  Kirk,  is  that  of  the  Brimstone  (G.  rhamni )  seen  on  March 
2nd  also  at  Woodhall  Spa;  this  is  incidentally  ten  days  earlier  than  the 
first  record  for  last  year. 

No  Commas  ( P.c-album )  have  been  seen  this  year,  and  it  is  now 
twelve  years  since  the  Large  T ortoisehell  ( N .  polychloros)  was  reported. 
Orange  Tips  (E.  cardamines )  have  been  reported  from  many  areas  but 
in  smaller  numbers. 

Fritillaries  have  been  very  scarce,  only  two  species  being  noted. 
The  Dark-green  Fritillary  ( A .  aglaia )  from  Scunthorpe  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Duddington  in  July,  and  from  Saltfleet  by  Canon  G.  Houlden  also  in 
July.  The  only  other  species  the  Pearl-bordered  Fritillary  (A.  eu- 
phrosyne)  was  seen  by  Rev.  P.  C.  Hawker  at  Knowles  Wood  in  May, 
and  again  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Duddington  at  Linwood  in  June. 

The  colony  of  Chalk-hill  Blues  (L.  coridon )  still  flourishes  at 
Ancaster,  males  and  females  both  being  plentiful  on  July  25th. 

The  White  Admiral  (L.  Camilla)  was  seen  at  Skellingthorpe  on 
July  30th  by  Rev.  Canon  G.  Houlden;  at  Tupholme  Wood  on  July 
10th  by  Rev.  P.  C.  Hawker,  and  at  Woodhall  Spa  on  July  11th  and 
18th  by  Mr.  F.  L.  Kirk. 

The  usual  five  species  of  Skippers,  T.  sylvestris ,  E.  tages ,  P.  malvae , 
A.  venata  and  C.  palaemon  have  all  been  seen  this  year.  C.  palaemon 
from  one  locality  only,  at  Skellingthorpe,  where  three  were  seen  on 
May  28th.  The  Brown  Hairstreak  (P.  betulae ),  always  a  scarce  insect, 
has  again  been  reported  from  Woodhall  Spa  by  Mr.  F.  L.  Kirk;  he 
saw  two  females  and  one  male  there  on  August  26th.  Also  from  the 
same  locality  he  reported  the  Purple  Hairstreak  (P.  quercus )  on  July 
29th;  a  larva  of  this  species  was  found  by  Mr.  G.  N.  Holland  at  Aswarby 
Thorns  on  June  7th  which  he  subsequently  bred  in  July.  Only  one 
Green  Hairstreak  (C.  rubi)  has  been  reported,  a  single  specimen  seen 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  Duddington,  who  said  that  he  knew  of  six  localities  where 
they  could  previously  be  found,  but  after  visiting  them  all  during  the 
year,  only  this  one  specimen  was  to  be  seen. 

Gatekeepers  (M.  tithonus ),  Walls  (D.  megera)  and  Small  Heaths 
(C.  pamphilus)  have  also  been  noted,  but  in  fewer  numbers,  whereas 
Ringlets  (A.  hyper anthus)  and  Meadow  Browns  (M.  jurtina)  have  been 
more  plentiful ;  they  were  certainly  the  commonest  species  at  Dodding- 
ton  on  July  12th.  The  Greyling  {E.  semele )  has  again  been  seen  in  the 
Scunthorpe  area,  which  now  seems  to  be  one  of  its  few  remaining 
habitats  in  the  County. 
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The  appearance  of  moths  has  been  most  unpredictable  this  year 
and  collecting  on  the  whole  has  been  disappointing.  The  poor  and 
uncertain  weather  made  it  most  difficult.  However,  on  the  very  few 
occasions  when  a  night’s  collecting  coincided  with  ideal  conditions, 
species  turned  up  in  good  numbers  to  light,  and  in  the  autumn  to 
sugar. 

Hawk  Moths  have  been  seen  in  fair  numbers  only.  Poplar 
Hawks  (L.  populi)  and  Elephant  Hawks  ( D .  elpenor )  being  the  most 
plentiful  as  usual.  At  Market  Rasen  on  June  16th  D.  elpenor  was  one 
of  the  commonest  visitors  to  the  light,  often  eight  or  nine  were  to  be 
seen  on  the  sheet  at  the  same  time.  The  Eyed  Hawk  (S.  ocellatus ) 
turned  up  to  light  at  Grimsby  on  June  30th.  Of  the  more  interesting 
Sphingidae,  the  Rev.  Canon  G.  Houlden  reported  a  Small  Elephant 
Hawk  ( D .  porcellus )  at  Saltfleet  on  July  9th  and  a  Humming-bird  Hawk 
(M.  stellatarum )  was  seen  by  the  Rev.  P.  C.  Hawker  at  Gautby  on  June 
16th.  There  have  been  no  reports  of  the  Death’s  Head  (A.  atropos) 
or  Convolvulus  Hawk  {H.  convolvuli)  this  year. 

If  anybody  sees  anything  of  the  Pine  Hawk  (H.  pinastri)  I  should 
be  most  grateful  if  they  would  let  me  have  full  details,  it  is  definitely 
spreading  in  the  country,  and  there  seems  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
see  it  in  our  County,  considering  all  the  afforestation  and  increased 
planting  of  conifers  taking  place. 

Of  the  definite  migrants,  Mr.  C.  G.  Else  has  taken  the  Dark 
Swordgrass  (A.  ypsilon )  and  the  Pearly  Underwing  (P.  saucia ),  both  at 
Barton-upon-Humber  during  September.  A.  ypsilon  also  turned  up 
to  light  at  Grimsby  on  May  29th.  The  Silver  Y  (P.  gamma)  has  been 
very  common  in  all  parts  of  the  County  this  year.  Mr.  J.  H.  Dudding- 
ton  reports  it  as  “  swarming  over  heather  and  buddleia  ”  in  his  area. 
Whilst  these  moths  are  to  be  seen  in  Britain  nearly  every  month  of  the 
year  except  January  and  February,  there  are  two  definite  peaks,  one 
in  May  and  June  and  a  second  in  August  and  September.  The  first  is 
undoubtedly  a  direct  migration  from  the  south;  the  second  partly  due 
to  local  breeding  and  partly  to  renewed  immigration  from  Northern 
Europe.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  tendency  for  this  moth  to  arrive 
in  numbers  in  the  same  years  and  often  at  the  same  time  as  the  invasions 
of  the  Painted  Lady.  Both  species  have  certainly  been  very  plentiful 
this  year. 

A  particular  feature  this  year  has  been  the  very  large-scale  immigra¬ 
tion  of  the  Diamond-back  Moth  ( Plutella  maculipennis ),  a  truly  cosmo¬ 
politan  and  most  universally  distributed  species  of  the  micro-lepidoptera. 
However,  this  year  it  has  been  recorded  in  extremely  large  numbers 
throughout  the  British  Isles  from  Sutherland  to  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The 
earliest  reports  came  from  north-east  coastal  areas  of  Scotland,  these 
were  soon  followed  by  reports  of  immense  numbers  on  the  Lincolnshire 
coast,  I  saw  literally  thousands  on  July  2nd  on  the  Docks  at  Grimsby, 
settling  on  walls  and  windows.  Mr.  F.  L.  Kirk  also  reported  a  con¬ 
siderable  immigration  which  seriously  damaged  the  greens  in  his  garden 
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at  Woodhall  Spa.  Finally,  there  was  a  general  abundance  reported 
from  inland  areas.  At  first  it  was  thought  that  the  numbers  could  be 
accounted  for  by  a  considerable  build  up  towards  the  end  of  last  season, 
followed  by  a  mild  winter  which  might  have  favoured  hibernation  of 
the  moth  in  large  numbers.  However,  Dr.  C.  B.  Williams  reported 
to  the  Royal  Entomological  Society  in  London  on  October  1st  that 
large  numbers  of  this  moth  settled  on  the  Meteorological  Office’s 
weather-ship  “  Weather  Watcher  ”  on  July  4th  1958,  at  a  position  about 
450  miles  west  of  Cape  Wrath  and  300  miles  south  of  Iceland.  Moths 
had  also  been  recorded  on  a  Norwegian  ship  lying  off  the  Tyne  on 
June  29th.  During  the  time  of  immigration  it  was  noted  that  there 
has  been  continuous  easterly  wind  from  Scandinavia,  probably  emanat¬ 
ing  from  Russia.  However,  the  curious  thing  is  that  the  Scandinavians 
have  not  reported  large  numbers  of  the  moths  themselves  either  this 
year,  or  what  might  be  more  important  last  year.  Nevertheless,  there 
seems  no  doubt  that  these  moths  must  have  immigrated  and  have  been 
carried  on  these  easterly  winds  from  some  large  breeding  area  in  north¬ 
east  Europe. 

Mr.  Duddington  again  sent  me  a  very  useful  list  of  some  forty 
species  taken  during  the  year,  including  four  most  interesting  captures. 
The  Dotted  Border  Wave  (S.  sylvestraria )  taken  at  Scotton  in  July, 
this  is  a  new  record  for  the  County  ;  the  Tawny  Shears  ( H .  capsophila ) 
not  recorded  since  1906;  the  Confused  (. X .  furva )  not  since  I860  and 
finally  the  Suspected  (P.  suspecta)  last  taken  by  Rev.  Proudfoot  in 
1916.  Another  species  not  recorded  for  very  many  years  is  the  Round¬ 
winged  Muslin  (C.  sene x);  Rear  Admiral  D.  Torlesse  and  myself 
found  them  to  be  very  plentiful  at  light  at  Saltfleet  on  July  18th.  We 
also  took  one  Northern  Eggar  (P.  quercus ,  var.  callunae  Palmer),  a 
magnfiicent  female  which  came  to  our  lamp  on  the  same  night. 

A  further  species  which  from  the  records  appears  to  be  new  to  the 
County  List  is  the  Least  Minor  (P.  captiuncula )  taken  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Else 
at  Barton-upon-Humber  on  August  16th,  but  I  rather  think  that  it 
may  often  be  confused  with  the  usually  plentiful  Cloaked  (P.  furunculus ) 
and  Marbled  Minors  (P.  strigilis )  and  therefore  easily  overlooked. 

Fox  Moths  (M.  rubi ),  both  males  and  females,  were  seen  in  good 
numbers  on  June  16th  at  Linwood  and  Mr.  F.  L.  Kirk  reported  the 
larvae  from  Woodhall  Spa  on  August  19th.  Other  species  of  particular 
interest  seen  at  Linwood  during  June  included  the  Marbled  Brown 
( D .  dodonaea ),  which  is  usually  quite  scarce.  This  insect,  together 
with  the  Pale  Tussock  ( D .  pudibunda ),  was  however  seen  in  very  good 
numbers,  also  the  Green  Silver  Lines  (P.  prasinana ),  Peach  Blossom 
(P.  batis),  and  of  particular  note,  a  specimen  of  the  very  local  Silver 
Hook  (P.  uncula ),  which  is  a  new  locality  for  the  species,  finally  the 
Beautiful  Golden-Y  (P.  v.-aureum)  which  is  rare  in  the  County. 

The  Angle-striped  Sallow  (P.  paleacea)  has  again  been  reported 
from  Laughton.  Mr.  J.  H.  Duddington  recorded  it  during  August, 
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and  Rear  Admiral  D.  Torlesse  had  a  particularly  good  night  with  this 
species  there  on  September  2nd. 

A  batch  of  some  60  young  larvae  of  the  Emperor  Moth  (S.  pavonia) 
in  their  first  instar  were  collected  at  Aswarby  Thorns  on  June  7th  and 
a  male  was  seen  on  May  19th  by  Mr.  F.  L.  Kirk  at  Woodhall  Spa. 
Other  interesting  records  from  Woodhall  include  the  Hornet  Clear  wing 
( S .  apiformis )  and  the  Forrester  (P.  statices ),  both  seen  in  July.  From 
Aswarby  a  specimen  of  the  seldom-recorded  Cream-bordered  Green 
Pea  (E.  clorana )  was  taken  at  rest  on  sallow. 

The  Merveiiie-du-Jour  (G.  aprilina\  always  a  rarity,  has  been 
taken  at  Laughton  and  Scawby  this  year  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Duddington, 
who  added  that  it  had  been  his  best  year  for  the  species  and  when 
Mr.  M.  P.  Gooseman  and  I  accompanied  him  to  Laughton  on  October 
4th  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  box  three  specimens  at  sugar,  but 
strangely  none  were  attracted  to  the  M.V.  lamp. 

Peppered  Moths  (B,  betularia )  have  been  noticeably  scarce  this 
year.  Usually  at  Grimsby  I  record  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one 
hundred  specimens  each  year,  but  during  1958  my  total  was  only 
twenty-three,  all  var.  carbonaria ,  and  none  was  seen  after  July  8th 
whereas  last  year  they  were  quite  plentiful  up  to  July  30th. 

In  conclusion  I  should  like  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  following 
members  who  kindly  sent  me  their  lists  of  records  and  observations 
for  the  past  year:  Mr.  J.  H.  Duddington,  Mr.  C.  G.  Else,  Rev.  P.  C. 
Hawker,  Mr.  C.  N.  Holland.  Rev.  Canon  G.  Houlden  and  Mr.  F.  L. 
Kirk. 

The  nomenclature  follows  that  of  Kloet  and  Hincks ,  1945. 

EVANIIDAE 

The  Ensign  Insect  ( Gasteruption  jaculator) 

F.  L.  Kirk,  b.sc.,  n.d.a. 

The  genus  Gasteruption  is  more  often  called  Foenus  in  text-books. 
The  American  name,  Ensign  Insects,  is  given  to  this  group  on  account 
of  the  peculiar  way  in  which  the  abdomen  is  raised  in  flight.  G.  jaculator 
is  common  in  the  British  Isles,  but  appears  to  have  been  overlooked 
by  many  entomologists.  In  Lincolnshire,  I  found  it  frequently  at 
Bonington  (Spalding),  but  these  observations  on  its  habits  were  made 
at  Woodhall  Spa. 

This  parasite  belongs  to  the  Hymenoptera.  It  had  a  long  straight 
ovipositor  which,  when  the  insect  was  flying,  appeared  to  have  a  white 
egg  clasped  at  its  end,  but  subsequent  examination  showed  that  this 
was  only  a  white  patch. 

The  insect  flew  slowly  along  a  wall,  looking  for  nests  of  Mason 
Bees  in  the  mortar.  The  entrance  to  each  nest  is  a  small  round  hole, 
closed  just  inside  by  a  clear  membrane.  The  Ensign  Insect  investigated 
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ENSIGN  INSECT  ( Gasteruption  jaculator,  L.) 

Length  IT  inch. 

A.  Abdomen  attached  to  thorax.  P.  Piercing  organ. 

O.  Ovipositor. 

a  nest  entrance,  then  spent  five  minutes  preparing  for  an  attack.  During 
this  time  it  was  stalked  by  a  Zebra  Spider,  which  then  jumped  at  its 
head  but  failed  to  secure  it.  The  insect  flew  away  but  soon  returned, 
settled  on  the  wall,  and  thoroughly  cleaned  itself,  even  drawing  the 
ovipositor  through  its  hind  legs.  It  went  to  another  hole  in  the  mortar 
near  the  first  one.  After  a  preliminary  exploration  it  got  into  position 
to  put  the  end  of  its  abdomen  against  the  membrane,  holding  its  ovi¬ 
positor  over  its  back,  out  of  the  way. 

It  did  not  use  its  jaws,  but  an  organ  at  the  end  of  its  abdomen  to 
pierce  the  membrane,  then  gradually  forced  its  way  backwards  into 
the  hole.  For  some  time  the  antennae  were  protruding,  but  finally  it 
disappeared  into  the  hole  and  remained  there  for  about  fifteen  minutes. 

It  was  boxed  as  it  came  out.  The  membrane  covering  the  nest 
entrance  was  only  irregularly  tom  at  the  top,  just  sufficiently  to  allow7 
the  passage  of  the  insect’s  body. 

It  is  difficult  to  get  information  about  these  insects.  English 
text-books  say  that  little  is  known  about  them.  They  have  been 
studied  in  Germany,  but  the  accounts  given  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  translated  into  English.  Curtis  in  ‘  British  Entomology  ’  gives 
an  excellent  coloured  illustration  and  quotes  Latreille  about  its  parasitic 
habits,  but  gives  few  details. 

I  wish  to  thank  Mr.  J.  F.  Perkins  of  the  British  Museum  for  his 
identification  of  the  species. 

ARACHNOLOGY 
G.  W.  Whatmough,  m.p.s. 

A  summer,  even  wetter  than  usual,  has  gravely  hampered  field 
work  but  in  spite  of  adverse  conditions  there  are  still  a  few7  high  lights 
to  report. 

The  first  field  meeting  at  Tatbwell  produced  no  rare  discoveries 
but  of  the  spiders  taken  on  that  day  one  Lycosa  and  at  least  four 
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linyphiids  were  new  records  for  division  eight.  The  meetings  at 
Elsham  and  Barton-on-Humber  failed  to  produce  any  specimens 
which  had  not  been  recorded  at  previous  field  meetings  in  these  areas. 

It  is  always  encouraging  to  receive  help  from  juniors.  This 
summer  a  few  of  the  boys  of  St.  Faith’s  School,  Lincoln  have  been 
collecting  and  submitting  spiders  for  identification.  One  of  the  boys, 
encouraged  by  our  member  Mr.  A.  H.  Mansford,  has  helped  me  to 
locate  a  previously  elusive  spider  which  I  report  on  more  fully  below. 

In  July  Mr.  F.  L.  Kirk  sent  me  some  egg-cocoons  which  he 
believed  to  be  the  work  of  spiders.  Mr.  Kirk  stated  these  cocoons 
were  plentiful  in  Southrey  Wood  at  the  edges  of  clearings  where  they 
were  found  firmly  attached  to  grasses  and  liberally  coated  with  mud  to 
disguise  their  identity.  He  had  dissected  one  of  them  and  found  a 
white  silken  envelope  beneath  the  outer  layer  of  dried  mud.  A  few 
days  later  when  I  examined  another  of  the  cocoons  I  found  that  Mr. 
Kirk’s  diagnosis  was  indeed  correct,  for  the  inner  sac  now  contained 
tiny  transparent  spiderlings  of  clubionid  appearance.  Most  of  the 
small  fry  were  already  dead  but  a  few  still  showed  signs  of  life.  I  left  the 
remaining  cocoon  in  the  garden  in  the  hope  that  the  hatching  spiders 
might  survive  but  I  have  seen  no  sign  of  them  so  I  imagine  they  have 
failed  to  live.  It  is  fairly  safe  to  guess  that  they  belong  to  the  genus  Agroeca 
which  is  represented  in  Britain  by  five  species  all  of  which  attach  their 
egg-sacs  to  grasses,  covering  them  with  moistened  earth.  Text-book 
illustrations  endeavour  to  distinguish  between  the  cocoons  of  the  two 
most  common  species  but  the  specimens  which  I  saw  were  unlike  either, 
being  more  closely  attached  to  the  grass  stems  and  without  the  typical 
constricted  neck.  Perhaps  they  can  be  said  to  resemble  most  the 
cocoon  of  Agroeca  proximo  (O.P.-Cambr.)  in  general  shape.  The 
relative  sizes  of  the  eyes  of  the  primary  instars  and  the  fact  that  A. 
proximo  has  already  been  recorded  in  division  seven  leads  me  to  express 
a  preference  for  this  species.  It  is  hoped  that  adults  will  be  found  in 
the  same  area  in  order  to  test  the  theory. 

Other  interesting  discoveries  during  the  year  are  listed  below. 

Order  Araneae  Spiders. 

Family  Clubionidae. 

Phrurolithns  festivus  (C.  L.  Koch). 

Another  interesting  discovery  from  the  area  of  waste  land  between 
the  Doddington  Road  gravel  pits  and  the  Boultham  Moor  Estate. 
This  spider  is  said  to  be  fairly  common  but  has  not  been  recorded  in 
Lincolnshire  since  it  was  first  found  in  an  ants’  nest  at  South  Ferribv 
in  1915. 

Family  Sparassidae. 

Torania  variata  Pocock. 

This  spider  is  not  a  native  but  is  now  the  most  frequent  import 
in  bananas  from  West  Africa.  A  female  was  found  in  a  Lincoln  fruit 
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shop  in  July  and  was  kept  alive  indoors  for  a  few  days  during  which 
time  she  ate  two  flies.  She  was  then  released  in  the  garden  and  was 
found  to  be  settled  under  a  piece  of  limestone  two  days  later  but 
subsequently  disappeared.  This  species  can  be  kept  alive  indoors  for 
a  few  months  but  although  large  numbers  come  into  the  country  every 
year  it  seems  unlikely  that  they  will  ever  be  able  to  survive  our  winter. 
Mr.  C.  G.  Else  handed  me  another  specimen  at  the  Barton  field 
meeting,  but  this  one,  an  immature  male,  had  apparently  died  during 
moulting.  Its  old  abdominal  skin  had  shrivelled  off,  the  cephalothorax 
had  been  freed,  and  the  pedipalps  had  been  pulled  out  before  the 
spider  had  died.  Torania  sp.  like  moisture  and  more  of  them  die  from 
lack  of  it  than  from  shortage  of  food  or  adverse  climatic  conditions. 

Family  Salticidse 

Sitticus  pubescens  (Fabr.). 

Several  specimens  of  this  attractive  jumping-spider  have  been 
found  in  a  workshop  in  Lincoln  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Draper.  It  is  almost 
always  found  indoors  and  shows  a  marked  preference  for  corners  of 
window  frames.  Like  many  of  our  British  species  it  has  so  successfully 
adapted  itself  to  civilisation  that  it  is  now  difficult  to  guess  its  original 
habitat  but  possibly  crevices  in  tree  bark  would  be  its  home. 

Family  Lycosidae 

Lycosa  prativaga  L.  Koch. 

During  the  field  meeting  at  Doddington  Mr.  M.  B.  Houghton 
took  a  number  of  wolf-spiders,  mainly  the  common  Lycosa  pullata 
(Clerck),  but  there  was  one  female  which  I  took  to  be  the  above  species. 
This  spider  closely  resembles  the  common  relative  though  its  epigyne 
pattern  is  quite  distinct.  When  captured  she  was  carrying  her  egg- 
cocoon,  a  process  which  often  causes  indentation  of  the  underside 
of  the  abdomen  with  consequent  distortion  of  the  epigyne.  Taking 
this  into  consideration  I  still  believe  Mr.  Houghton’s  spider  to  be 
L.  prativaga  but  it  would  be  necessary  to  find  both  sexes  in  the  locality 
and  to  examine  them  both  before  the  spider  can  be  definitely  recorded 
as  a  Lincolnshire  species. 

Family  Tetragnathidte. 

Tetragnatha  extensa  (Linn.). 

Recent  examination  of  spiders  of  the  above  genus  in  the  Pickard- 
Cambridge  collection  has  been  undertaken  and  it  has  been  reported 
by  Messrs.  Locket,  Millidge  and  La  Touche  that  a  spider  taken  in 
July,  1898  at  South  Kelsey  and  identified  as  Tetragnatha  pinicola 
L.  Koch  is  actually  T.  extensa.  The  former  must  therefore  be  deleted 
from  the  Lincolnshire  list  since  no  other  records  exist.  (. Annals  arid 
Magazine  of  Nat.  Hist.,  xiii,  Feb.  1958). 
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Family  Argyopidae. 

Araneus  sclopetarius  Clerck. 

A  fine  specimen  of  this  orb-spinner  was  found  by  a  boy  of  St. 
Faith’s  School,  while  on  a  fishing  expedition  to  the  upper  reaches  of 
the  Witham  at  Lincoln.  This  was  only  the  second  recent  record  of 
this  spider,  the  first  being  reported  a  couple  of  years  ago  when  a 
solitary  male  was  found  indoors  in  Lincoln.  It  was  thought  at  the 
time  that  it  might  have  been  a  chance  importation.  The  finder  of 
the  present  specimen  saw  the  orb-web  on  brickwork  near  the  river, 
the  spider  being  visible  in  a  crevice  from  which  he  was  able  to  dislodge 
it  by  using  his  disgorger.  Since  this  discovery  I  have  renewed  my 
own  efforts  to  find  the  spider  near  the  Witham  between  Brayford  and 
Bracebridge  and  in  September  I  was  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  a 
colony  of  immature  specimens  on  the  corrugated-iron  wall  of  a  glue 
factory.  Tiny  webs  had  been  spun  across  the  hollows  of  the  ironwork 
and  the  baby  spiders  were  visible  on  the  surface.  Adult  spiders  in¬ 
variably  hide  themselves  between  overlapping  pieces  of  the  structure. 
Later,  occasional  specimens  have  been  seen  on  iron  bridges  crossing 
the  river.  Araneus  sclopetarius  is  rarely  found  far  away  from  water 
and  appears  to  favour  iron  bridges  and  railing  while  its  near  relative 
Araneus  umbraticus  generally  prefers  wooden  gates  and  fences.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  specimen  found  indoors  had  adopted  as  its 
home  the  ironwork  of  an  old  gas-cooker,  no  doubt  the  nearest  approach 
it  could  find  to  its  present  normal  habitat. 


Family  Linyphiida^. 

Lepthyphantes  tenuis  (Bl.). 

Stemonyphantes  lineatus  (Linn.). 

Erigone  dentipalpis  (Wid.). 

In  September  Mr.  E.  C.  Riggall  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  at 
Sutton-on- Sea  on  a  true  gossamer  day.  The  weather  was  misty  in¬ 
land  and  dew  condensing  on  the  gossamer  revealed  extensive  mats  of 
tangled  silk  which  had  enmeshed  numbers  of  migrating  beetles.  The 
wind  was  south  to  north  up  the  coast  and  spiders  had  been  landing  in 
quantity  on  a  concrete  wall  and  were  numerous  on  nearby  iron  railings. 
One  tiny  aeronaut  was  closely  observed  landing  with  the  wind  on  a 
short  length  of  gossamer.  It  came  in  quite  fast  with  legs  extended 
forwards,  stopping  immediately  it  had  touched  down.  Mr.  Riggall 
collected  as  many  spiders  as  he  could  and  apart  from  three  specimens 
of  Stemonyphantes  the  remainder  consisted  of  the  other  two  species. 
Minor  migrations  of  linyphiids  can  be  observed  anywhere  in  autumn 
but  it  is  very  rare  to  experience  a  full-scale  gossamer  day  when  spiders 
alight  in  thousands  and  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Riggall  for  these 
important  observations. 
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Order  Opiliones  Harvest-spiders. 

Sub-Family — Oiigolophmae. 

Oligolophus  hanseni  Kraep. 

Another  visit  to  the  old  graveyard  near  Boston  Dock  revealed  that 
this  harvest-spider  is  firmly  established  and  was  seen  occasionally 
running  on  the  surface  of  trunks  of  sycamores  and  many  more  were 
revealed  by  peeling  off  loose  bark.  It  is  possible  that  the  species  may 
be  found  in  other  wooded  areas  in  the  County  because  this  year  it  has 
been  found  as  far  away  as  Elsham  where  Mr,  P.  F.  Baker  succeeded  in 
beating  several  specimens  from  the  lower  branches  of  pines. 

Order  Acari  Mites. 

Damaeus  onustus  C.  L.  Koch — ( D .  geniculatus  (Linn.). 

A  number  of  specimens  of  this  common  mite  was  found  under  a 
piece  of  wood  at  the  Elsham  field  meeting  in  August. 

Ixodes  hexagonus  Leach. 

A  very  large  female  tick  found  at  Barton-on- Humber  and  handed 
to  me  by  Mr.  Else  proved  to  be  the  above  species.  Mr.  K.  H.  Hyatt, 
who  determined  this  and  the  foregoing  species  for  me,  states  that  it  is 
often  found  on  both  wild  and  domestic  animals  in  Britain. 

GEOLOGY 

Fossils  from  the  Spilsby  Sandstone. 

Fossils  from  the  Spilsby  Sandstone  were  recovered  from  a  trench 
excavated  at  Raithby  near  Spilsby  and  submitted  to  the  Department 
of  Palaeontology,  British  Museum  (Natural  History)  for  identification. 
Dr.  M.  K.  Howarth  determined  the  ammonite  as  Craspedites  ( Sub - 
craspedites )  plicomphalus  (J.  Sowerby)  and  Dr.  L.  R.  Cox  identified 
the  lamellibranchs  as  Panopea  gurgitis  (Brongniart),  Pinna  robinaldina 
d’Orbigny  and  Entolium  orbicularis  (J.  Sowerby). 

COLEOPTERA 

E.  C.  Riggall 

The  past  year  has  been  a  poor  one  for  Coleoptera,  and  I  have 
been  unable  to  add  any  new  species  to  the  county  lists.  May  blossom 
and  Hog-weed  were  unproductive,  the  latter  failing  to  attract  the  very 
commonest  species.  Favoured  by  long  periods  of  wet  weather  flies  of 
various  kinds  were  exceedingly  plentiful,  and  collectors  of  diptera  must 
have  had  a  wonderful  season.  Searching  for  coleoptera  had  to  be 
intensive  and  the  extra  effort  required  to  find  any  beetles  at  all  may 
have  resulted  in  the  re-discovery  of  one  or  two  rather  scarce  species. 
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In  the  early  part  of  the  year  there  seemed  to  be  a  high  percentage  of 
beetles  lacking  an  antenna  or  part  of  a  leg,  and  one  had  the  impression 
that  all  active  specimens  had  migrated  leaving  behind  the  halt  and  the 
lame. 

On  April  29th  Mr.  T.  C.  Taylor  found  a  specimen  of  the  serricorne 
beetle  Thanasimus  formicarius.  This  species  was  not  recorded  by 
Thornley  and  Wallace  in  their  records  from  1907  to  1913.  I  first  came 
across  the  beetle  in  the  Linwood  area  in  1921,  and  Mr.  F.  L.  Kirk 
recorded  the  species  from  Stainton  Wood  and  Bonington  in  1942. 
This  beetle  is  sometimes  known  by  such  names  as  “  chequer  ”  because 
of  its  colouring,  and  “  ant  beetle  ”  on  account  of  its  general  appearance. 
The  species  seems  most  associated  with  coniferous  areas.  The  beetle 
and  its  larva  prey  upon  bark  beetles.  The  adults  hunt  over  the  bark 
surface  destroying  any  beetles  they  can  find,  while  the  larvae  roam 
through  the  tunnels  of  bark  beetles  destroying  their  eggs  and  larvae. 
Thanasimus  formicarius  wTas  the  subject  of  an  experiment  in  1880  when 
Dr.  A.  D.  Hopkins  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Entomology  tried 
to  establish  this  beetle  in  areas  of  West  Virginia  where  attacks  by  bark 
beetles  had  become  a  serious  problem. 

During  May  I  visited  Revesby,  and  was  very  pleased  to  find  the 
reed  beetle  Donacia  semicuprea.  There  are  old  records  from  Brocklesby, 
Croxby,  and  Lincoln. 

By  sweeping  reeds  in  a  brook  near  Scotgrove  Wood  I  obtained 
specimens  of  the  little  Clavicorne  beetle  Kateretes  bipustulatus.  This 
beetle  usually  frequents  marshy  places  but  has  also  been  found  in 
burrows  of  the  Goat  Moth  caterpillar. 

In  June  I  again  visited  Revesby  and  found  specimens  of  the  long- 
legged  weevil  Hydronomus  alismatis  on  Water  Plantain.  This  type  of 
beetle  is  often  found  in  mud  or  even  under  water.  In  the  beating-tray 
I  took  the  pretty  weevils  Polydrosus  mollis  clothed  with  brilliant  copper- 
coloured  scales,  and  Polydrosus  pterygomalis  which  has  shining  golden 
green  scales.  Both  beetles  are  fine  objects  for  the  microscope. 

During  July  I  obtained  some  flood  refuse  from  the  Scotgrove 
Wood  area.  Flotsam  from  a  good  area  usually  contains  an  embarrass¬ 
ing  number  of  common  beetles  and  spiders.  The  flood  refuse  from 
Scotgrove  contained  very  few  beetles  and  scarcely  any  spiders.  I  found 
one  specimen  of  the  brachelytron  Achenium  humile.  This  exceedingly 
flat  depressed  beetle  is  adapted  to  a  life  in  crevices  and  beneath  bark. 
Dr.  Wallace  found  specimens  in  cracks  in  an  ash  stump  in  a  field  near 
Bradley  Wood,  and  one  trapped  in  a  puddle.  There  do  not  appear 
to  be  any  further  records  and  the  species  seems  scarce  in  Lincolnshire. 
There  was  also  a  single  example  of  the  ground  beetle  Stomis  pumicatus. 
This  small  and  rather  shining  beetle  is  distinguished  by  long  prominent 
mandibles  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  head.  The  species  seems 
widely  distributed  in  this  country,  but  has  never  been  found  anywhere 
in  abundance.  It  would  appear  rare  in  Lincolnshire  as  I  can  find 
only  one  previous  record. 
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The  large,  wingless,  ground  beetle  Carabus  violaceus  has  become 
increasingly  vulnerable  in  a  county  where  farming  is  intensive.  Not 
particularly  fleet  of  foot  it  faces  all  kinds  of  hazard  when  in  open  spaces. 
This  year  I  saw  a  specimen  attempting  to  cross  a  country  road.  The 
beetle  was  being  attacked  by  a  drove  of  sparrows.  The  birds  were 
diving  on  the  coleopteron  and  had  forced  the  large  insect  to  turn  at 
right  angles  to  its  intended  course.  The  highest  elevation  of  Carabus 
violaceus  is  about  4/10ths  of  an  inch  above  ground  level,  but  although 
their  quarry  presented  a  moving  target  of  very  low  elevation  no  bird 
flew  into  the  ground  or  obstructed  its  fellow.  Several  direct  hits 
from  beaks  had  slowed  the  large  beetle  to  a  limping  half-speed  when 
my  arrival  disconcerted  the  sparrows  and  enabled  their  victim  to  reach 
the  cover  of  roadside  herbage. 

During  August  I  again  visited  Revesby  and  found  a  single  specimen 
of  the  tiny  wingless  Clavicome  beetle  Scydmaenus  tarsatus.  There  is 
one  other  county  record  of  a  specimen  taken  at  Roxton  Wood. 
Scydmaenus  tarsatus  resembles  a  pselaphid  but  differs  in  having  the 
tarsi  five- jointed  and  the  elytra  scarcely  abbreviated.  In  describing 
the  species  Fowler  states  that  the  thorax  is  unpunctured.  I  was 
surprised  to  find  that  my  specimen  had  the  thorax  finely  but  distinctly 
punctured.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  G.  H.  Ashe  of  Colyton,  Devon,  who 
examined  specimens  in  his  collection  and  found  all  had  the  smooth 
unpunctured  thorax  described  by  Fowler.  The  species  is  commoner 
in  the  south  and  Mr.  Ashe  was  able  to  collect  and  examine  a  long  series, 
and  found  one  or  two  with  the  thorax  punctured.  The  puncturation 
was  not  confined  to  one  sex.  Mr.  Ashe  is  of  the  opinion  that  punctur¬ 
ing  of  the  thorax  in  Scydmaenus  tarsatus  is  not  specific  but  may  become 
so. 


September  is  usually  the  best  month  for  coastal  migration  swarms. 
On  the  7th  and  10th  of  September  conditions  were  favourable  with  a 
fight  wind  off  the  land  and  swarms  alighted  along  the  promenade  at 
Sutton.  Compared  with  migrations  in  recent  years  numbers  were 
meagre.  In  these  swarms  small  brachelytrons  usually  predominate, 
but  this  year  the  little  cock-tail  beetles  were  poorly  represented.  A 
medium  sized  brachelytron  Xantholinus  longiventris  was  frequent.  This 
beetle  is  described  by  Joy  as  rare.  I  was  also  able  to  obtain  a  good 
series  of  the  Clavicorne  beetle  Leiodes  calcarata  usually  scarce  on  this 
part  of  the  coast. 

The  featureless  background  of  a  concrete  block  promenade 
favours  observation  of  tiny  beetles  whose  natural  habitat  is  haystack 
rubbish  or  a  manure  heap.  I  was  able  to  observe  a  battle  between  the 
small  heteromerous  beetle  Anthicus  floralis  and  a  fly. 

Swarms  of  beetles  usually  contain  many  ladybirds,  but  this  year 
was  an  exception.  A  few  specimens  of  Coccinella  W-punctata  were 
scattered  over  a  wide  area,  but  never  in  close  proximity  to  one  another . 
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This  is  one  of  the  species  noted  for  assembling  in  great  numbers.  A 
few  specimens  of  the  usually  abundant  Twin-spot  ladybird,  Adalia 
bipunctata  had  formed  small  groups  each  composed  of  three  beetles  in 
clover-leaf  formation.  Probably  these  groups  represented  attempts  at 
assembly  which  had  failed  through  lack  of  supporting  numbers. 
Several  species  of  ladybird  assemble  along  the  coast  to  rest  during 
migration.  Some  species  also  assemble  in  winter  hibernaculum. 
Adalia  bipunctata  is  particularly  addicted  to  large  hibernaculum 
assemblies.  Thornley  and  Wallace  noted:  “  Enormous  colonies  under 
bark  or  fir  pole  of  a  notice  board.”  A  joiner  told  me  that  he  formerly 
found  assemblies  of  ladybirds  behind  the  shutters  of  window  frames, 
but  had  not  recently  seen  any.  He  attributed  the  absence  of  ladybirds 
in  bulk  to  intensive  crop  spraying. 

On  September  12th  fog  was  wide-spread  inland  but  a  corridor  of 
sunshine  covered  the  Lincolnshire  coast.  There  was  a  sprinkling  of 
beetles  along  the  sea  wall,  and  among  these  the  pretty  ground  beetle 
Leistus  spinibarbis  which  I  had  not  previously  met  with  on  the  coast. 
Presently  there  appeared  millions  of  thread-borne  spiders  descending 
towards  the  sea  wall  and  promenade.  When  beetles  fly  in  from  the  sea 
I  have  often  felt  them  drive  against  my  face  with  the  sharp  impact  of 
wind  driven  rain.  In  contrast  the  coming  of  the  spiders  was  like  the 
descent  of  fine  snow  flakes,  the  first  flakes  of  a  storm  that  would 
continue.  It  was  obvious  that  the  resting  beetles  must  take  off  then 
or  never.  Under  a  covering  of  discarded  silken  threads  the  metal 
hand-rail  and  concrete  surfaces  began  to  acquire  an  unnatural  silvery 
sheen.  A  pavilion  of  silk  appeared  on  the  summit  of  a  mound  on  the 
golf  course  and  the  silken  mass,  swaying  gently  in  a  slight  breeze, 
reflected  the  colour  of  the  sky.  The  sun  shone  on  countless  descending 
threads.  I  have  seen  various  fates  overtake  beetles  which  make  a  land¬ 
fall  on  the  arid  wastes  of  our  sea  defences.  I  now  saw  the  exhausted 
beetles  covered  from  sight  by  a  vast  silken  shroud. 

During  November  I  visited  all  the  places  where  I  could  remember 
having  seen  colonies  of  hibernating  ladybirds.  I  naturally  found  other 
beetles  in  winter  quarters.  Under  the  loose  bark  of  oak  at  Hainton 
the  longicorne  Rhagium  mordax  had  settled  in  for  the  winter  in  a  little 
nibbled-out  hollow.  At  Donington-on-Bain  a  fallen  log  contained  the 
ground  beetles  Agonum  assimile  and  Feronia  oblongopunctata  in  adjacent 
hibernacula,  with  a  single  bumble-bee  in  its  own  close  fitting  dug-out 
as  a  near  neighbour.  I  did  not  succeed  in  finding  an  assembly  of 
ladybirds,  or  even  a  solitary  specimen  wintering  beneath  the  bark  of  a 
fence.  Then  one  evening  we  lit  a  fire  in  the  spare  room  and  a  single 
specimen  of  Adalia  bipunctata  emerged  from  some  secret  cranny  to 
traverse  the  room  in  its  familiar  darting  flight. 
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Regular  watching  at  favoured  localities  has  continued  to  be  an 
important  feature  of  Lincolnshire  ornithology.  The  records  thus 
made  of  fluctuations  in  the  numbers  especially  of  the  commoner  birds 
are  yielding  information  of  very  great  value.  In  recent  issues  of  this 
Report  we  have  published  tables  showing  the  numbers  of  some  of  the 
commoner  passerine  birds  occurring  at  Gibraltar  Point  and  of  waders 
occurring  at  the  Lincoln  Sewage  Farm,  Canwick  and  at  the  settling 
ponds  at  Bardney  Sugar  Beet  Factory.  These,  so  wTe  have  been  told, 
have  proved  most  useful  to  students  of  migration.  Now,  however, 
that  the  Gibraltar  Point  records  have  been  recorded  on  micro-film 
and  are  available  to  students  through  the  Migration  Research  Officer 
of  the  British  Trust  for  Ornithology,  we  have  decided  to  substitute 
for  the  tables  accounts  in  narrative  form  of  the  happenings  at  Gibraltar 
Point  and  Bardney.  These,  we  hope,  will  appeal  more  to  many  of 
our  readers.  The  Lincoln  Sewage  Farm  at  Canwick  was  most  disap¬ 
pointing  in  1958,  perhaps  because  of  the  counter-attraction  of  flooded 
areas  in  the  locality  (see  note  below),  so  that  regular  visits  were  abandon¬ 
ed.  The  Cambridge  Bird  Club  again  attempted  to  assess  the  popula¬ 
tions  of  many  species  that  were  present  in  the  Wash  on  12th  January. 

Features  of  1958  have  been  yet  another  immigration  of  Waxwings 
starting  in  December  and  a  very  big  “  drift  ”  movement  in  early 
September  when  such  rarities  as  Bee-eaters,  a  Greenish  Warbler 
(there  was  another  in  November),  Wrynecks,  Bluethroats  and  Red- 
backed  Shrikes  were  recorded.  Ringing  continues  to  yield  most 
interesting  results  and  a  number  of  outstanding  foreign  recoveries  have 
been  reported. 

Breeding  occurred  of  two  species — Dunlin  and  Grey  Wagtail — 
that  have  not  bred  in  Lincolnshire  for  a  great  many  years.  Other  rare 
birds  observed  include  Osprey,  Dotterel,  Temminck’s  Stint,  Red¬ 
necked  Phalarope,  an  unusual  number  of  Stone  Curlews,  two  White¬ 
winged  Black  Terns,  Golden  Oriole  and  Barred  and  Icterine  Warblers. 

Sight  records  of  rare  or  difficult  birds  continue  to  present  problems. 
The  magazine  British  Birds  has  recently  formed  a  Rare  Birds  Committee 
composed  of  a  number  of  leading  ornithologists  with  very  wide  field 
experience.  This  committee  is  willing  to  give  its  opinion  on  any 
records  submitted  to  it.  We  welcome  this  development.  We  have 
already  made  use  of  its  expert  services  and  will  continue  to  do  so  in 
future. 

The  conventions  adopted  in  previous  reports  are  repeated:  i.e ., 
B.O.U.  Checklist  order  with  the  numbers  in  that  list  as  reference;  all 
records  to  be  taken  as  of  a  single  bird  unless  otherwise  stated;  GP= 
Gibraltar  Point;  LSF=  Lincoln  Sewage  Farm,  Canwick;  Bardney=the 
settling  ponds  at  Bardney  Sugar  Beet  Factory;  S-T  Reserve=  Saltfleet- 
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by-Theddlethorpe  Reserve;  S.F.  =  Sewage  Farm;  G.P.  =  Gravel  Pit; 
CBC=  Cambridge  Bird  Club  Report  (obtainable,  price  5/-,  from  A.  E. 
Vine,  101  Victoria  St.,  Littleport,  Cambs.). 

In  addition  to  those  in  the  List  the  following  occurred  in  the 
county  in  1958  (breeding  species  in  italics):  Little  Grebe ,  Mute  Swan , 
Red-legged  Partridge ,  Partridge ,  Pheasant ,  Water  Rail ,  Moorhen ,  Coot , 
Jack  Snipe ,  Curlew  (no  breeding  records  in  1958),  Lesser  Black-backed 
Gull,  Herring  Gull,  Common  Gull,  Dove ,  Woodpigeon ,  Cuckoo , 

Bar??  Owl,  Little  Owl ,  Tawny  Owl ,  Nightjar ,  Kingfisher ,  Green  Wood¬ 
pecker,  Carrion  Crow ,  Rook,  Jackdaw ,  Magpie,  Jay ,  Great  Tit,  Coal 
Tit,  Marsh  Tit,  Long-tailed  Tit,  Wren,  Mistle  Thrush,  Sedge  Warbler, 
Blackcap,  Goldcrest,  Dunnock,  Greenfinch,  Goldfinch,  Linnet,  Bullfinch, 
Chaffinch,  Y ellowhammer ,  Corn  Bunting,  Tree  Sparrow. 

MIGRATION  AT  GIBRALTAR  POINT 

April. 

It  was  not  until  1st  April  that  the  earliest  summer  visitors  and 
passage  migrants  were  seen.  On  that  date  a  Wheatear  and  a  male 
Black  Redstart  were  recorded.  With  the  wind  easterly  on  4th  a  Red¬ 
start  and  twro  Chiffchaffs  occurred  and  a  Wheatear  and  another  Black 
Redstart  on  7th.  A  Woodcock  was  seen  on  10th,  and  on  20th  a  few 
Swallows  were  flying  into  a  south  westerly  wind.  Other  species  on 
20th  included  two  Whinchats  and  18  Corn  Buntings.  There  were  two 
Cuckoos  on  22nd.  The  wind  remained  from  the  S.W.  until  26th, 
when  migrants  included  a  Common  Sandpiper,  Whimbrel,  Wheatears, 
Tree  Pipits,  a  Sedge  Warbler,  several  Yellow  Wagtails  and  many 
Whitethroats.  On  27th  a  Nightingale,  a  Blackcap  and  a  Grasshopper 
Warbler  were  trapped.  Two  Little  Terns  and  a  female  Black  Redstart 
appeared  on  30th. 

May. 

Two  White  Wagtails  occurred  on  2nd  and  a  new  species  for  the 
reserve,  a  male  Golden  Oriole,  was  watched  by  several  observers  on 
4th.  The  wind  was  S.W.  on  this  date  and  a  small  passage  of  Swallows 
took  place.  The  first  Swift  was  seen  on  5th  and  a  female  Pied  and 
two  Spotted  Flycatchers  on  10th.  A  female  Merlin  and  a  Cuckoo 
were  trapped  on  11th.  The  fourth  Black  Redstart  of  the  year  was 
seen  on  15th.  A  Wheatear  of  the  Greenland  race  was  traoned  on  the 

Jl  i 

16th  and  the  following  day  a  Montagu’s  Harrier  flew  over  the  marsh 
to  the  S.W.  House  Martins  and  Swallows  were  flying  into  a  south¬ 
westerly  wind  on  25th  and  small  parties  of  Turtle  Doves  were  seen  on 
the  reserve. 

June. 

A  Chiffchaff  was  trapped  on  2nd  and  until  6th  there  was  a  daily 
south-westerly  passage  of  Swallows,  Swifts  and  a  few  House  Martins. 
A  Canada  Goose  flew  down  the  coast  on  8th,  other  interesting  birds  on 
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that  date  being  a  Stone  Curlew,  Fulmar  and  two  Kittiwakes.  There 
was  a  small  passage  of  Swifts  and  Swallow’s  from  16th  to  25th.  This 
passage  was  intensified  on  26th,  when  90  Lapwings,  a  Fulmar,  an 
Arctic  Skua  and  several  Kittiwakes  were  recorded. 

July. 

On  1st  a  Red-breasted  Merganser  was  recorded.  South-westerly 
passage  continued  throughout  the  first  half  of  the  month  and  in  addition 
to  the  hirundines  were  smaller  numbers  of  Pied  and  Yellow  Wagtails, 
Cuckoos,  Lapwings,  Tree  Pipits  and  on  17th  a  Blackcap,  a  Marsh 
Harrier  and  a  Great  Spotted  Woodpecker.  There  was  a  steady  S.W. 
movement  of  Swallows,  Swifts,  and  a  few  Sand  Martins  during  the 
remainder  of  the  month.  Passage  of  Whitethroats,  Willow7  and  Sedge 
Warblers  and  Blackcaps  was  slight  during  this  period,  with  a  Wood 
Warbler  on  31st.  The  Swift  passage  was  heaviest  on  29th-30th. 

August. 

The  steady  movement  of  Swallows  and  Swifts  continued  until 
8th  together  with  a  few  Turtle  Doves  on  3rd  and  a  Wood  Warbler  and 
a  Grasshopper  WTarbler  on  6th.  A  few  Tree  Pipits,  Yellow  Wagtails, 
Wheatears  and  a  Tree  Creeper  passed  on  13th- 14th,  and  Kestrels  were 
moving  between  8th  and  14th  (max.  12).  Black  Terns  were  noted 
between  12th  and  17th  and  there  wras  a  passage  of  Kittiwakes  on  15th 
and  17th.  About  six  Icterine  Warblers  (2  trapped)  appeared  on  19th 
with  10  Pied  Flycatchers,  a  Wood  Sandpiper  and  six  Snipe,  while  on 
22nd  there  were  three  Marsh  Harriers  and  small  numbers  of  Yellow 
Wagtails  and  Tree  Sparrows.  S.W.  passage  of  Swallows  continued, 
with  occasional  parties  of  Sand  Martins  and  Swifts,  between  20th  and 
31st.  A  good  movement  of  Arctic  Skuas,  Sandwich  Terns  and  Kitti¬ 
wakes  developed  between  27th  and  31st,  and  small  parties  of  Common 
Scoter  were  seen  flying  north.  Passerine  movement  at  the  end  of  the 
month  was  mainly  of  Wheatears,  Whinchats,  Redstarts,  Dunnocks, 
Spotted  Flycatchers  and  Pied  Flycatchers,  with  16  Blue  Tits  on  31st. 
On  the  last  two  days  small  numbers  of  Yellow  Wagtails  and  Tree  Pipits 
moved  to  the  S.W.  A  Barred  Warbler  appeared  on  28th  and  a  Wood 
Warbler  was  trapped  on  30th. 

September. 

A  Wryneck  and  small  numbers  of  Wheatears,  Redstarts,  both 
Flycatchers,  Tree  Pipits,  Willow  Warblers  and  Whitethroats  appeared 
on  2nd,  with  single  Green  and  Wood  Sandpipers ;  and  three  Bee-eaters 
were  seen  flying  N.  at  10-20  hrs.  Next  day  Redstarts,  Pied  Fly¬ 
catchers  and  Willow  Warblers  were  in  large  numbers  with  fewer 
Wheatears,  Spotted  Flycatchers,  Garden  Warblers  and  both  White- 
throats.  A  Greenish  Warbler,  another  new  species  for  the  reserve, 
was  trapped  and  two  Wrynecks  were  seen.  Numbers  were  still 
increasing  on  4th  with  Redstarts  the  dominant  species,  and  were 
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maintained  on  5th  with  Pied  Flycatchers  now  equally  common;  and 
two  Wrynecks  and  a  Bluethroat  were  trapped.  Kestrels,  Merlin, 
Buzzard  and  Marsh  Harrier  were  seen.  There  was  a  general  decrease 
on  6th  but  new  arrivals  included  Red-backed  Shrikes,  a  Bullfinch,  a 
few  Meadow  Pipits  and  four  Green  Sandpipers.  Renewed  hirundine 
passage  to  S.  and  S.W.  on  7th  heralded  a  very  heavy  passage  next  day 
with  Swallows  in  the  majority;  Swifts,  Tree  and  Meadow  Pipits,  and 
Yellow  and  Grey  Wagtails  also  took  part.  Thereafter  there  was  little 
visible  migration  until  16th,  when  a  considerable  S.W.  passage  of 
Meadow  Pipits  developed,  with  smaller  numbers  of  Tree  Pipits, 
Yellow  Wagtails  and  occasional  Grey  Wagtails.  A  few  Reed  Buntings 
and  Song  Thrushes  appeared  between  14th  and  16th. 

There  was  a  steady  Swallow  passage  between  21st  and  28th,  but 
the  most  noticeable  movements  were  of  Lapwings,  Reed  Buntings, 
Starlings  and  Meadow  Pipits,  with  lesser  numbers  of  Song  Thrushes, 
Pied  and  Grey  Wagtails,  a  few  Skylarks  and  Chaffinches,  and  a  Wood 
Sandpiper  and  two  Siskins.  A  skein  of  40  Pinkfooted  Geese  arrived 
on  26th. 

October. 

During  the  month,  when  the  observatory  was  only  manned 
occasionally,  a  gradual  build-up  of  the  numbers  of  Pinkfeet  culminated 
in  ca.  5,000  on  25th.  Some  25  Redwings  were  seen  on  6th  and  on 
23rd-24th  about  500  Blackbirds  were  present  on  the  inland  dunes.  This 
number  dropped  sharply  by  late  afternoon  of  24th.  Redwings  passed 
continually  throughout  this  day.  On  the  same  day  a  Red-throated 
Diver  was  picked  up  uninjured  and  a  pair  of  Stonechats  were  trapped. 

Small  parties  of  Lapwings  were  moving  S.  on  30th  and  a  few 
Starlings  arrived  from  the  East. 

MIGRATION  AT  BARDNEY  SUGAR  BEET  FACTORY 

SETTLING  PONDS 

January — March. 

Jack  Snipe,  Dunlin,  Redshank,  and  on  1st  February  a  Bar-tailed 
Godwit  were  recorded. 

April. 

On  4th  a  male  Black  Redstart  was  seen  and  Snipe  had  increased 
to  50.  This  number  was  maintained  until  11th,  but  by  12th  only  live 
were  recorded.  On  21st  three  Redshanks  were  present  and  on  30th 
a  Wheatear. 

May. 

By  the  first  week  the  number  of  migrants  had  increased  and  on  1st 
as  many  as  23  Black  Terns  were  seen  hawking  over  the  ponds.  Waders 
during  this  period  included  single  Green  and  Wood  Sandpipers,  4 
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Ringed  Plover  and  two  Redshanks.  On  27th  there  were  three  Red¬ 
shanks,  a  Greenshank,  a  Dunlin  and  a  Sanderling. 

June. 

Apart  from  two  Common,/ Arctic  Terns  flying  in  a  westerly  direc¬ 
tion  over  the  ponds  on  14th,  and  a  Black  Tern  on  17th,  it  was  not  until 
28th  that  migrants  were  present  in  any  numbers.  On  that  date  eight 
Curlews,  three  Green  Sandpipers,  a  Snipe  and  two  Redshanks  were  seen. 
On  29th  newly  arrived  species  were  a  Wood  Sandpiper,  a  Greenshank 
and  a  Little  Ringed  Plover. 

July. 

Wader  passage  continued  throughout  July  and  by  the  second  week 
the  numbers  had  increased  with  Green  Sandpipers  the  commonest. 
Others  included  two  Common  Sandpipers  on  2nd  and  a  Wood  Sand¬ 
piper  on  10th.  From  13th  to  the  end  of  the  month,  the  number  of 
species  increased,  and  in  addition  to  the  Green  and  Common  Sand¬ 
pipers  were  smaller  numbers  of  Ringed  Plovers,  Snipe,  Redshank, 
Greenshank,  Dunlin  and  a  Ruff.  Other  interesting  species  recorded 
during  July  were  a  Sandwich  Tern  (a  new  species  for  the  ponds)  on 
15th  and  a  female  Common  Scoter  on  20th. 

August, 

Green  Sandpipers  continued  numerous  with  a  maximum  of  22  on 
3rd/4th.  Other  waders  included  six  Common  Sandpipers  on  5th, 
10  Ringed  Plovers  on  8th,  4  Little  Ringed  Plovers  on  10th,  Lapwings, 
Snipe,  Redshank,  Greenshank,  Dunlin  and  Ruff.  A  Garganey 
appeared  on  1st,  a  Gadwall  on  10th  and  single  Black  Terns  were 
present  on  most  days  from  1st  to  24th.  By  8th  the  number  of  Green 
Sandpipers  had  decreased  slightly  and,  although  most  of  the  other 
waders  were  still  present,  the  most  numerous  was  the  Snipe,  with  40 
on  9th  and  an  increase  thereafter.  By  21st  there  had  been  a  con¬ 
siderable  influx  of  Pied  and  Yellow  Wagtails;  of  a  total  of  200  counted 
at  least  two  thirds  were  Pieds.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month  both  the 
numbers  and  species  of  waders  fluctuated  considerably,  but  included 
the  first  Golden  Plover  of  the  autumn. 

September. 

There  was  a  Black  Tern  on  2nd  and  from  10th  to  21st  a  Black¬ 
necked  Grebe.  Waders  were  still  present,  but  in  much  smaller 
numbers,  with  the  exception  of  Snipe  (50+  on  14th)  and  23  Ruffs  on 
21st.  The  only  Spotted  Redshank  of  the  year  was  recorded  on  26th 
and  on  28th  a  Red-necked  Phalarope  which  stayed  until  6th  October. 
There  were  21  Dunlins  and  15  Ruff  on  26th,  and  on  27th  a  Black  Tern. 
On  28th  there  occurred  a  Little  Gull,  and  on  30th  a  Common  Arctic 
Tern,  a  Gadwall,  and  a  Swift. 
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October. 

Swifts  were  still  feeding  over  the  ponds  on  1st,  and  on  this  date 
there  were  17  Dunlins.  Of  these  15  were  still  present  on  4th  together 
with  12  Ruffs,  a  Swift  and  a  Black  Tern.  Another  Black  Tern  was  seen 
on  6th.  A  Chlidonias  Tern  was  present  from  1st  to  3rd  which  closely 
resembled  that  seen  here  in  1957.  It  was  most  likely  a  White-winged 
Black  Tern,  but  the  species  is  inseparable  from  the  Whiskered  Tern  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  White-winged 
Black  Tern  was  seen  at  Wisbech  Sewage  Farm  on  21st  September. 
The  number  of  Snipe  had  by  this  time  risen  to  over  100  and  the 
first  Jack  Snipe  of  the  Autumn  was  recorded  on  7th.  Two  Scaup 
appeared  on  12th,  and  single  ones  were  recorded  on  14th  and  17th.  The 
ponds  were  not  visited  again  until  16th  November  when,  in  thick  fog, 
an  Oystercatcher  (another  species  new  to  the  ponds),  13  Knot  and  three 
Dunlin  were  recorded. 

EIA,  CTB,  LC,  RKC,  WE,  NL,  RM,  FS,  ADT,  THW,  DW. 

INLAND  WADER  RECORDS 

In  addition  to  reports  of  waders  from  the  more  usual  inland  sites, 
such  as  the  sugar  factory  ponds  at  Bardney  and  the  Lincoln  and  Grant¬ 
ham  sewage  farms,  they  were  present  during  August  and  September 
1958  in  unusual  numbers  at  Boothby  Graffoe,  Coleby  Low  Fields  and 
the  Brant  Broughton  district. 

Due  to  the  exceptionally  wet  summer  a  large  acreage  of  land  in 
these  low-lying  areas  was  flooded,  providing  ideal  feeding  and  resting 
grounds  for  these  migrant  birds.  In  addition  to  large  numbers  of  the 
commoner  “  inland  ”  species  of  waders,  e.g.  Snipe,  Common  and 
Green  Sandpipers,  Redshank,  Greenshank  and  Ruff,  were  numbers 
of  Ringed  Plover,  Dunlin,  Wood  Sandpipers,  Spotted  Redshanks, 
Little  Stint  and  Little  Ringed  Plover.  Some  of  these  species,  until 
recently,  had  seldom,  if  ever,  been  recorded  so  far  inland  in  the  county, 
although  regularly  recorded  at  the  Nottingham  Sewage  Farm  for 
many  years. 


RINGING  RECOVERIES 


m=male  f=  female  n= nestling 

Ringed  Recovered 

Gannet 

n,  Bass  Rock,  1.7.58.  20.8.59,  Ingoldmells.  (BTO). 

(This  bird  was  found  dead  at  Skegness,  8/9,  after  being  released 
at  GP,  28/8). 

Mute  Swan. 

n,  Sleaford,  17.9.57 
n,  Sleaford,  21.8.58. 


6.8.58,  Peterborough  (WMP). 
-.10.58,  Boston  (WMP). 
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Water  Rail. 

Heligoland,  9.11,58. 

Lapwing, 

n,  South  Kyme,  1,6.57. 

Black-headed  Gull. 

n,  Marston,  Grantham,  3.7,57 . 

Common  Tern, 

n,  Inland  site,  Lines.,  18.6.57. 
juv.,  Island  of  Someri,  Estonia, 
4.7.58 

Swallow, 

n,  GP,  28.6.54, 

(This  bird  was  caught  and  r 
n,  South  Rauceby,  24.6.57, 


14.10.59,  Dead,  Sloothby,  Alford 

(AES). 

26.1,58.  Luanco,  Spain  (WMP). 


26.2.58.  Alpiarca,  Ribatejo, 
Portugal  (WMP). 

18.4.58.  Saltpond,  Ghana  (ADT). 

6.9.58.  Holton-cum-Reckering 

(per  RKC). 


ca.  30.5.59.  Old  Leake  (BTO). 
ased  Old  Leake,  18.8.56). 

21.5.58.  Hainton  (WMP). 


Wren. 

ad.,  GP,  27.4.58.  11.4.59.  Buxton,  Norfolk  (GP). 

Song  Thrush. 

1st  W.,  GP,  23.9.58.  31.5.59,  Candlesby  (BTO). 


Blackbird, 
ad.,  GP,  20.10.57. 

ad.,  f,  Sleaford,  23.1.58 

Whitethroat. 
juv.,  GP,  8,8.58. 


ca.  1.7.59,  Washingborough 
(BTO). 

17.4.58.  Leiden,  Suid  Holland 

(WMP). 


18.4.59,  Aere,  Senegal  (BTO). 


Pied  Flycatcher, 
juv.,  GP,  24.8.55. 

f.g.,  GP,  3.9.58. 

Starling. 

ad.,  f,  Lincoln,  9.2.56. 

ad.,  f,  Ruskington,  28.11.56. 
ad.,  f,  Sleaford,  26.12.56. 

ad.,  Lincoln,  28.2.57. 


ca.  8.6.58,  Abrantes,  Portugal 
(BTO). 

ca.  20.6.59.  Arvesund,  Sweden 
(BTO). 


27.4.58,  Kampishkes,  Lithuanian 
U.S.S.R.  (ADT). 

1.12.58.  Southrey  (WMP). 

30.3.57.  Kronshtadt,  U.S.S.R. 

(WMP). 

ca.  1.3.59.  Southport,  Lancs. 
(ADT). 
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ad.,  Hardwick,  20.11.57. 

28.10.58.  Lightvessel  “  P8  ”  North 
Sea  (RKC). 

1st  w.,  m,  Sleaford,  12.1.58. 

27.11.58.  Fakenham,  Norfolk 
(WMP). 

ad.,  m,  Lincoln,  22.3.58. 

20.1.59.  Arram,  Beverley,  Yorks. 
(ADT). 

ad.,  m,  Lincoln,  22.3.58. 

4.7.58.  Stade,  Germany  (ADT). 

ad.,  m.  Lincoln,  23-3-58. 

23.8.58.  Skaudville,  Lithuanian 
U.S.S.R.  (ADT). 

juv.,  Lincoln,  9.6.58. 

29.6.58.  Sth  Rauceby  (ADT). 

juv.,  Lincoln,  14.8.58. 

1.1.59.  Welboum  (ADT). 

ad.,  Lincoln,  7.2.59. 

3.4.59.  Leppala,  Finland  (ADT). 

ad.,  Lincoln,  17.1.58. 

1.7.59.  Vivild,  Denmark  (ADT). 

f.g.,  Lincoln,  1.1.57. 

13.6.59.  Neustralitz,  Germany 
(ADT). 

ad.,  m,  Lincoln,  19.3.59. 

Greenfinch. 

26.8.59.  Beningbrough,  Yorks. 
(ADT). 

ad.,  m,  Sleaford,  26.10.57. 

Lesser  Redpoll. 

16.7.58.  Sherborne,  Norfolk 
(WMP). 

ad.,  GP,  14.9.57. 

11.2.59.  Andeslues,  Belgium 
(BTO). 

GENERAL 

BIRD  REPORT 

The  following  have  contributed  observations : 

E.  I.  Abell 

R.  K.  Cornwallis 

K.  Atterby 

W.  F.  Curtis 

H.  Auger 

J.  Davey 

F.  T.  Baker 

A.  W.  S.  Dean 

A.  D.  Bates 

W.  Eamshaw 

C.  T.  Beverley 

A.  C.  Foottit 

G.  J.  Boase 

A.  Fox 

H.  van  den  Bos  (HB). 

C.  H.  Fry 

S.  van  den  Bos  (SB). 

J.  A.  Galletly 

B.  J.  Bows 

G.  C.  Hah 

F.  Brewster 

P.  Haywood 

H.  O.  Bunce 

H.  J.  Houghton 

Cambridge  Bird  Club 

M.  B.  Houghton 

L.  Cave 

S.  J.  Houghton 

P.  Cawthorn 

G.  Houlden 

F.  Coates 

C.  Hudson 

C.  Colebrook 

R.  Hull 

J.  Cook 

E.  L.  Jones 

Nature  Conservancy 

J.  Kennington 
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N.  Lamont 

R.  E.  Lawrence 

J.  Loft 
R.  May 

B.  Moore 

R.  K.  Norman 

F.  Norris 

C.  L.  Ottaway 
M.  Ottaway 

British  Trust  for  Ornithology 

S.  Panton 
C.  Pask 

W.  M.  Peet 
R.  M.  Pilcher 

G.  R.  Porter 
Geo.  Posnett 
R.  W.  Powell 
E.  M.  Price 
B.  A.  Pye 


E.  J.  Redshaw 

K.  Robinson 
A.  H.  Smith 

F.  Stewart 
V.  Taylor 
C.  Titman 

A.  D.  Townsend 
J.  T.  Turner 
J.  T wells 
C.  R.  Vardy 
A.  Vaughan 

C.  M.  Walker 

T.  H.  Wallis 

Trent  Valley  Bird  Watchers 

L.  Watkinson 

J.  Warlow  (JW). 

D.  West 
F.  J.  Willis 
J.  Wood 


1.  Black-throated  Diver.  GP,  15  &  16/2.  Dead,  Boston,  4/1. 
(CBC,  FS,  PH,  DW). 

2.  Great  Northern  Diver.  GP,  16/2  (ELJ). 

4.  Red-throated  Diver.  Inland:  Spalding,  27/4  (EJR).  GP, 
4,  12/1;  2,  16/2;  11/5  (breeding  plumage ;  unusual  date);  24/10;  3,  1/11; 
29,  2/11;  3,  3/11.  Witham  Mouth,  4/1;  2,  12/1;  28/1.  (EIA,  PH, 
ELJ,  EJR,  FS,  DW,  THW). 

5.  Great  Crested  Grebe.  Breeding  records:  Lambert  Hill  Pond, 

Brocklesby  (unsuccessful)  (RM);  Burton  GP;  LNER  Pit,  Lincoln 
(EIA,  RWP,  THW);  2  pairs,  Tattershall  Pits  (RM);  2  pairs'  Deeping 
(CBC);  2  pairs,  Tallington  (CBC,  JAG);  Langtoft  G.P.;  Baston 
Common  G.P.  (CBC);  3  pairs,  Denton  Res.  (LC).  GP. 

7.  Slavonian  Grebe.  Wisbech  S.F.,  10 — 16/9.  (CBC). 

8.  Black-necked  Grebe.  Bardney,  10 — 21/9.  Boston,  12/1. 
Wisbech  S.F.,  28-30/9.  (CBC). 

16.  Manx  Shearwater.  A  strange  bird,  reported  on  the  water 
of  a  cooling  tower  in  a  steelworks  at  Scunthorpe  on  12/9,  was  identified 
as  a  Manx  Shearwater.  According  to  several  workmen  the  bird  had 
been  living  there  for  more  than  a  year,  feeding  on  scraps  thrown  to  it 
by  the  men.  (FN). 

26.  Fulmar.  Nene  Mouth,  15/8;  1  dead,  15/12  (CBC).  GP. 

27.  Gannet.  Inland:  Tealby,  imm.,  24/10  (CLO);  Holbeach 

2/9  (CBC) ;  dead,  Fosdyke,  14/2  (LC).  GP. 
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28.  Cormorant.  Inland:  Newsham  area,  Brocklesby,  2/3 

(JK,  RM);  Dunsby,  20/2;  5  flying  around  Holbeach  parish  church, 
second  week  Feb.  (EJR);  Bardney,  7/9  (FS,  DW).  GP. 

29.  Shag.  Minor  invasion  in  late  Jan.  and  Feb.  Ringing 
recoveries  in  eastern  counties  are  of  birds  ringed  as  young  on  Fame  Is., 
Bass  Rock  and  Isle  of  May.  It  seems  likely  that  many  of  the  birds  from 
these  breeding  colonies  moved  south  down  the  east  coast  into  the 
Wash  area  during  the  cold  spell  of  20-24/1,  and  came  inland  during 
the  foggy  days  that  followed  on  24th  and  25th. 

Exhausted  bird,  Scunthorpe,  25/1,  released  on  Humber  (FN). 
Elkington,  26/2  (CLO).  Brayford,  Lincoln,  26/2 — 10/3  (EIA,  RWP, 
THW).  Boston,  up  to  8,  3/3-24/4,  one  having  a  white  plastic  ring  on 
its  leg  (ELJ,  JW). 

30.  Heron.  Heronries  (occupied  nests):  Muckton,  27;  Wil¬ 

loughby,  47;  Old  Hag  Wood,  9;  Troy  Wood,  60;  Evedon,  24;  Deeping, 
47  (CBC,  GRP,  ADT).  GP. 

The  CBC  Report  for  1958  includes  an  analysis  of  ringing  re¬ 
coveries  of  Herons  ringed  in  the  Fenland,  including  180  ringed  at 
Deeping. 


38.  Bittern.  Probably  bred  Barton-on-Humber,  heard  “  boom¬ 
ing,”  21/5  (EMP).  Saltfleetby,  13/1,  7/2  (AF).  Newsham  Lake, 
Brocklesby,  2/3  (RM,  JK).  Scredington,  6/8  (per  ACF). 

42,  Spoonbill.  Kirton,  Welland  Estuary,  28/4 — 3/5  (CBC, 
GeoP,  ADB). 

45.  Mallard.  Large  post-breeding  flock  of  2,000+  in  Welland 

estuary  in  Aug.  (CBC).  Laughton,  400,  12/10  (FC).  Grimsthorpe,  800, 
16/11  (AWSD).  GP. 

46.  Teal.  Unusually  numerous,  Coleby  Low  Fields,  400  -f, 
30/8  (FS,  DW).  Grantham  S.F.,  400+,  5/10  (CP,  WFC).  Late  Aug. 
flocks  of  200 — 300,  Frampton  Marsh  and  Nene  mouth  (CBC).  GP. 

47.  Garganey.  Bred,  central  Lincolnshire  (HA) ;  previous 
breeding  records  have  been  from  the  Humberside  marshes  or  the  Fen¬ 
land.  North  Coates,  3,  3/9  (RKN).  Bardney,  1/8  (ADT).  Cowbit 
Washes,  15/9  (EJR). 

49,  Gadwall.  S-T  Reserve,  pair,  10/4-13  /4  (KA,  CLO). 
Newsham  Lake,  Brocklesby,  14  and  21/12  (RM).  Bardney,  12/4;  10/8; 
2,  7/9;  30/9.  Holywell,  pair,  3-8/1  (LC).  Denton,  3  9  (WFC). 
Wisbech  S.F.,  2—4,  9  &  17/8  (CBC). 

50.  Wigeon.  Large  numbers  inland:  Burton  G.P.,  50,  18/3 
(THW,  EIA);  Grantham  S.F.,  max:  350,  18/1  (CP,  WFC). 
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52.  Pintail.  40-45,  Lambert  Hill  Pond,  Brocklesby,  Oct.  to 

early  Nov.  (RM).  Bardney,  6,  17/10  (CTB).  Up  to  13,  Hykeham 
marsh,  Jan.-Mar.  Up  to  15,  Coleby  low  fields,  Sept.  (FS,  DW). 
Chapel  St.  Leonards  pits,  26/1  (FS,  DW).  Grantham  S.F.,  23/3;  13/9 
(WMP,  CP,  WFC).  Cowbit  Washes  1/2  (ELJ).  Boston,  20/9  (FS, 
DW).  GP. 

53.  Shoveler.  Unusually  numerous  Coleby  low  fields,  50,  25/8 

(FS,  DW).  Laughton,  max:  30, 12/10  (FC).  Also  recorded  Brocklesby, 
Holywell,  Chapel  St.  Leonards,  Burton  G.P.,  Grantham  S.F.,  Holy- 
well.  Only  one  pair  successfully  bred  at  Bardney.  GP. 

55.  Scaup.  Earle’s  pit,  Barton-on-Humber,  26/1;  9/2  (WE, 
RM,  AV).  Nr.  Scunthorpe,  30/12  (JTT,  CH).  Killingholme,  16/11 
(RM,  JK).  Halton  pits,  23/11  (AV).  Chapel  St.  Leonards  pit,  30/3; 
30/7;  6/9  (FS,  DW,  CUQ,  RWP,  EIA,  THW).  Sandilands  pit,  6/9 
(FS,  DW).  Burton  G.P.,  10  (an  unusual  number  inland),  31  3 
(EIA,  THW).  Bardney,  2,  12/10;  14/10;  17/10  (CTB).  GP,  15,  23/3. 
Wisbech  S.F.,  3-5,  25  and  30/9  and  18/10.  Boston,  5,  3/4;  8,  14/9 
(JW). 

56.  Tufted  Duck.  Winter  max:  Burton  G.P.,  92,  5/1  (FS, 
DW,  PH);  L.N.E.R.  Pits,  Lincoln,  40,  15/2  (EIA,  RWP,  THW). 

57.  Pochard.  Bred  central  Lincolnshire,  12  pairs  (HA). 

Several  young  birds,  L.N.E.R.  Pit,  Lincoln,  30/7  (EIA,  RWP,  THW). 
Winter  maxima:  35,  Burton  G.P.,  2/2;  L.N.E.R.  Pits,  Lincoln,  78, 
23/2  (DW,  FS).  GP. 

60.  Goldeneye.  Numerous  records  of  up  to  6  birds  in  winter 
from:  Earle’s  Pit,  Barton-on-Humber;  Halton  Pits;  near  Scunthorpe; 
Killingholme;  Saltfleet  Haven;  Sutton  and  Sandiland  Pits;  GP; 
L.N.E.R.  Pit,  Lincoln;  Burton  G.P.;  Bardney;  Sleaford  Pit.  Wisbech 
S.F.,  4/6  (unusual  date).  31,  Holbeach,  12/1  (CBC).  A  bird  captured 
at  Sleaford  Ballast  Pit  in  May,  was  unable  to  fly  (WMP). 

61.  Long-tailed  Duck.  Boston,  11/1  (CBC). 

62.  Velvet  Scoter.  GP,  12,  13/9. 

64.  Common  Scoter.  Inland:  Bardney,  female,  20/7  (CTB); 
Wisbech  S.F.,  15/8  (CBC).  GP. 

67.  Eider.  GP,  12/1;  2,  2/12.  Boston,  up  to  10,  4/1-22/4 
(CBC,  EIA,  THW,  FS,  DW,  PH). 

69.  Red-breasted  Merganser.  GP,  1/7  (an  unusual  date). 
Boston,  up  to  13  in  Jan.  and  one  or  two  from  18/10  (CBC,  EIA,  THW). 

70.  Goosander.  Deeping  G.P.,  2,  23/2.  Boston,  3,  12/1  and 
one,  18/10  (CBC). 

71.  Smew.  Ad.  male,  Sandilands  Pit,  2/3  (KA,  CLO). 
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73.  Sheld  Duck.  Bred  inland:  Tallington  G.P.,  one  brood 
(JAG);  Wisbech  S.F.,  60-70  juveniles  indicated  8-10  pairs  (CBC). 
Inland  records:  one  pair,  near  Homcastle,  18/5  (ADT);  Bardney,  30/9; 
3,  27/11  (CTB,  ADT);  Boothby  Graffoe,  28/10  (CTB);  Grantham  S.F. 
31/8  (FS,  DW);  Cowbit,  2,  10/8  (EJR) ;  Holywell,  21/9-13/10  (LC). 
Coastal :  ca.  500,  on  a  mile  of  mud  flats  south  of  Welland  mouth,  18/1 
(ELJ);  a  party  of  25  juveniles  with  a  pair  of  adults,  GP,  16/7. 

75.  Grey  Lag  Goose.  Holbeach,  26/11;  2,  Wrangle,  7/12 
(CBC). 

76.  White-fronted  Goose.  Holbeach,  several  reported  in 
Jan.;  7,  Gedney  Drove  End,  12/1.  (CBC). 

78.  Pink-footed  Goose.  (1)  North  Lincolnshire,  ca.  3,600, 
South  Ferriby,  8/11  (AV).  Peak  numbers  in  Humber  Wildfowl 
Refuge,  12-15,000  first  week  of  November  (NC).  (2)  North-west 

Wash.  First  arrivals,  40,  26/9.  Peak  of  5,000,  25/10  (GP).  (3)  South¬ 
west  Wash.  At  least  3,000,  Holbeach,  26/11  (CBC). 

80.  Brent  Goose.  (1)  North-east  Lincolnshire.  S-T  Preserve, 
22,  10/4  (CLO).  (2)  Wash.  580,  West  shore,  12/1,  only  complete 
count.  During  Jan.  max:  seen  from  Boston  was  300  (JW),  indicating 
that  numbers  were  considerably  less  than  usual;  16  returned  on  11/10 
and  by  23/1 1,  1,100  were  present.  There  was  a  marked  influx  following 
this  and  3,200  were  seen  on  1/12.  In  contrast  to  the  1957-8  winter 
these  numbers  were  much  higher,  and  the  main  arrival  was  a  month 
ear  her  than  usual  GP,  18,  12/1  (ELJ);  17  of  the  pale-breasted  form 
(. B .  b.  hr ota),  Boston  Point,  25/1,  and  8  on  15/3  (ELJ). 

81.  Barnacle  Goose.  Gedney  Drove  End,  12/1  (CBC). 

82.  Canada  Goose.  Grimsthorpe  max:  300,  12/10  (AWSD). 

3  pairs  bred,  Holywell  (LC).  GP. 

85.  Whooper  Swan.  Killingholme,  4,  16/11  (SB,  WE,  JK, 
RM).  Goxhill  Haven,  4,  23/11  (AV).  Sandilands  Pits,  2,  12/1 
(KA,  CLO).  Burton  Pits,  the  swan  first  recorded  on  10/11/57,  was 
last  seen  there  on  14/4  (EIA,  PH,  FS,  ADT,  DW,  THW).  Wisbech 

5. F.,  2,  9-16/11  (CBC). 

86.  Bewick’s  Swan.  A  “  small  ”  swan  flying  over  North- 

coates,  16/11,  was  almost  certainly  of  this  species  (RKN).  Sandilands 
Pits,  3,  26/1.  7,  Chapel  St.  Leonards  pit,  15/2.  Flooded  fields, 

Brant  Road,  Lincoln,  3,  22/3  (FS,  DW).  Wisbech  S.F.,  17,  7/12; 

6,  13/12  (CBC). 

91.  Buzzard.  Linwood  Warren,  8/7  (ADT).  Blankney  Fen, 
11/12  (CTB).  GP,  5/9.  One  flying  S.W.,  Freiston,  18/10  (CBC,  JW). 
Frequently  recorded  Great  Ponton  area  (LC). 

93.  Sparrow  Hawk.  Little  Limber  Grange,  15/1.  Wragby, 
10/8  (RM).  GP. 
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[95,  Kite.  Hariaxton,  3/4.  A  “  Buzzard  ’’-like  bird  with  a 
deeply  forked  tail,  described  to  CP  may  have  been  of  this  species.  Kites 
were  recorded  in  several  eastern  counties  during  March  and  April 
(eds.,  British  Birds  in  litt). ]. 

99.  Marsh  Harrier.  S-T  Reserve,  2/1;  20/4;  26/4  (KA, 

CLO).  Grantham  S.F.  5/9  (WFC,  CP).  GP,  18/7;  3,  22/8;  5/9;  i9/9. 
Freiston,  4/5.  2  between  Holbeach  and  Nene  mouth,  first  seen  in 

mid- June,  present  till  mid- Sept,  and  were  joined  by  a  third  bird  in 
Aug.  (CBC).  Fosdyke,  10/9  (LC). 

100.  Hen  Harrier.  S-T  Reserve,  13/3;  20/3;  3/4  (KA,  CLO). 
One  “  ringtail,”  Nene  mouth,  12/1  and  a  male,  23/1;  Leverton,  412 
(CBC). 

102.  Montagu’s  Harrier.  GP,  17/5;  14/7;  5/8.  At  one  locality 
a  bird  seen  on  4/5,  a  pair  on  18/5,  and  a  female  on  22/6  and  6/9.  On 
22/6  another  female  was  seen  elsewhere  (CBC).  3  were  seen  at  another 
locality,  30/8  (WFC). 

103.  Osprey.  Tallington  G.P.,  28/9  and  Deeping  1/10;  present 
in  the  area  for  a  fortnight  (CBC,  per  JAG,  RMP).  The  last  record  of 
this  species  was  in  June,  1936. 

105.  Peregrine.  Northcoates,  2/12  (RKN).  S-T  Reserve,  7/9 
(CLO).  Dead,  Blankney,  10/10  (CTB).  Rowston  28/10  (CTB). 
Moulton,  8/1;  Cowbit,  25/1  (EJR).  Welland  estuary,  20/9  (DW). 

107.  Merlin.  Limber,  3/12  (RM).  Cadwell  Grange,  23/1 
(JL).  S-T  Reserve,  8/5;  6/7;  5/9  (CLO).  Freiston  Low,  8/2  (ELJ). 
GP,  28/2;  11/5;  3-7/9;  2,  8/9;  31/10;  1/11. 

110.  Kestrel.  GP,  autumn  passage  last  week  July — end  of 
August,  max:  12,  12-13/8.  A  decline  in  the  number  of  breeding  pairs 
noted  by  RM  in  the  Limber  district. 

117.  Quail.  More  numerous  than  usual  during  1958.  Limber? 
23/5.  3  calling  in  a  barley  field,  Riby,  8/7.  Waddingham,  16/8 

(RM,  JK).  Aubourn,  2  calling,  8/6  (CTB).  Digby,  June  (CRV). 
Ruskington,  2  or  3  calling,  20/5;  1/6,  and  heard  calling  until  end  of 
Aug.  (FS,  DW,  CTB,  WMP,  ADT). 

125.  Corncrake.  South  Rauceby,  calling,  early  June 
(per  WMP).  Maidenwell,  20/9  (JL).  One  killed,  Legsby,  10/9  (per 
RKC).  Washingborough,  11/9  (CTB). 

131.  Oystercatcher.  Breeding  records:  Tetney  Haven  (BAP); 
North  Coates  (CT);  Saltfleet  (GH);  Holbeach,  10  prs;  Kirton,  2-3 
prs.  Addendum:  in  1957,  3  prs.,  Frampton  and  2  prs.  Freiston.  West 
Wash  in  October,  10,000.  Max:  GP,  5,000,  1-4/9.  Inland:  Bardney, 
16/11  (CTB,  ADT). 
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133.  Lapwing.  GP,  22,  E-W,  15/2  (ELJ).  “  Many  hundreds  ” 
over  North  Coates  to  the  N.  and  N.W.,  18/10  (RKN).  GP,  parties  of 
50  or  more  arriving  from  the  east  at  a  great  height,  10/8.  Flocks  of 
10-20  passed  S.  throughout  30/10. 

134.  Ringed  Plover.  Breeding  records:  2  pairs,  S-T  Reserve 
(CLO);  GP,  numbers  not  estimated.  Inland  records:  Spring:  LSF,  2, 
18/3  (EIA,  THW);  Bardney,  4,  30/5  (ADT);  Grantham  S.F.,  3,  27/4; 
11/5;  2,  18/5.  Autumn:  Bardney,  small  numbers  July-Sept.,  max:  14, 
10/8  (RM,  WE);  Coleby  low  fields,  recorded  23/8-2/10,  max:  9,  23/8 
(FS,  DW);  Grantham  S.F.,  2,  4-6/9  and  singles  during  Sept,  and 
19/10  (CP,  WFC). 

135.  Little  Ringed  Plover.  Breeding  records:  2  pairs  at  1957 
site  (RM);  2  pairs,  new  site  near  Lincoln  (ADT);  a  pair  during  the 
summer  at  Baston  Common  G.P.  (CBC).  Passage  records:  Freiston, 
3-4/5  (CBC);  Bardney,  3,  16/7;  4,  10/8;  13-16/9;  Coleby  low  fields, 
25-31/8;  2,  3/9  (FS,  DW);  Brant  Broughton  area,  31/8  (RM,  SB,  WE); 
2,  Kirkby-on-Bain  4  &  6/7;  Wisbech  S.F.,  4,  10/7  and  one  present 
throughout  Aug.  (CBC). 

139.  Grey  Plover.  Inland:  Grantham  S.F.,  4/5;  2,  20/7; 

27/7;  2,  3/8  (WFC,  CP);  South  Witham,  6,  5/4  (LC);  Wisbech  S.F., 
16/11.  Max:  Holbeach,  1,000,  31/8  (CBC).  GP. 

140.  Golden  Plover.  Cowbit  Washes,  1,500,  15/3  (EJR). 

Newsham  Lake,  Brocklesby,  30,  23/3,  a  first  record  for  the  area  (RM). 
Bardney,  30/8  (CTB).  Max:  Holbeach,  300,  17/8.  Numbers  in  coastal 
fields  north  of  Boston  ran  into  several  thousands  in  Jan.  and  Dec.  (CBC). 
Small  numbers  Coleby  low  fields  from  August  (FS,  DW).  GP. 

142.  Dotterel.  S-T  Reserve,  14-21/9  (KA,  CLO).  The  last 
record  of  this  species  in  the  county  was  in  1946. 

143.  Turnstone.  Inland:  Grantham  S.F.,  4/5  (CP,  WFC)  and 
10/8  (FS,  DW);  Wisbech  S.F.,  up  to  9,  3-11/5.  Max:  Nene  Mouth, 
400,  17/8  (CBC).  GP,  200,  30/7-7/8.  Witham  Outfall,  150,  9/11 
(TVBW). 

145.  Snipe.  Unusual  numbers  on  flooded  fields,  Coleby,  from 
mid- August,  max:  300,  25/8  (FS.,  DW).  Bardney,  numerous  through¬ 
out  Aug.  and  Sept.,  max:  50+,  14-21/9.  GP. 

148.  Woodcock.  “  Roding,”  Burwell  Wood  and  Linwood 
Warren.  CBC,  GP. 

151.  Whimbrel.  Heavy  autumn  passage  reaching  a  peak  in 
last  half  of  August  (CBC),  viz: 

Nene  Mouth  15th  16th  17th  18th  20th  22nd  29th  30th 

Flying  south  17  60  200  156  4 

Present  20  300  50 

Welland  Mouth 

Flying  S.W.  80 

Heavy  passage  GP,  9-23/8. 
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154.  Black-tailed  Godwit.  3,  Grantham  S.F.,  2-4/4;  (win¬ 

ter)  16/11  (WFC,  CP).  2,  Cowbit  Washes,  10/8;  1/9  (EJR).  Holbeach, 
max:  120,  2/9;  (winter)  2/11.  Wisbech  S.F.,  9,  3/5;  3,  11/5;  4/6; 
16/8  (CBC).  '  GP. 

155.  Bar-tailed  Godwit.  Inland:  Bardney,  1/2  (FS,  DW); 

Wisbech,  S.F.,  9/9;  16/11  (CBC).  GP. 

156.  Green  Sandpiper.  Winter:  singles  noted  Laceby,  Sud- 
brooke,  Grantham  S.F.  Autumn  peaks:  Brigg  sugar  factory  ponds, 
9,  30/8;  Bardney,  22,  3/8;  Burton  G.P.  4/8;  Coleby  Low  fields,  10, 
25/8;  Tattershall  G.P.,  22/6;  Grantham  S.F.,  17,  4/9.  (EIA,  THW, 
CP,  WFC,  RM,  WE,  LC,  GCH,  ADT,  CTB).  GP,  recorded  more 
regularly  than  usual,  August  and  September. 

157.  Wood  Sandpiper.  Spring:  Bardney,  3/5  (CTB);  Grant¬ 
ham  S.F.,  2,  11/5  (WMP);  18/5  (WFC,  CP);  Wisbech  S.F.,  2,  25/5 
(CBC).  Autumn:  Lambert  Hill  Pond,  Brocklesby,  2,  6/9  (RM); 
Bardney,  29/6;  10/7;  2/10  (FS,  DW);  Coleby  Low  fields,  singles  30/8- 
13/9;  3,  6/9  (FS,  DW);  Brant  Broughton,  14/9  (WE,  RM);  Grantham 
S.F.,  4-13/9;  max:  7,  9/9  (WFC,  CP);  GP,  30/7;  19/8;  2/9;  18/9; 
Nene  Mouth,  9/8;  16/8;  17/8;  Wisbech  S.F.,  2/7-2/10  with  max:  16, 
16/8  (CBC). 

159.  Common  Sandpiper.  S-T  Reserve,  20,  29/7;  15,  14/8 
(CLO).  Bardney,  6/10  (EIA,  THW)  (late  date).  GP. 

161.  Redshank.  Complete  count  in  Wash  on  12/1,  5,430.  At 

high  tide  on  31/8,  2,800  on  south  side  of  Wash  (CBC).  GP. 

162.  Spotted  Redshank.  Spring:  GP,  23/6;  Wisbech  S.F., 
3/5;  28/6  (CBC).  Autumn  (unusually  large  numbers  recorded  during 
1958):  North  Coates,  3,  12/9  (RKN);  S-T  Reserve,  14/8  (CLO); 
Bardney,  26/9  (CTB);  GP,  17/8;  2,  23/8;  4/9;  Coleby  Low  fields,  30- 
31/8  (FS,  DW);  Brant  Broughton,  2,  31/8;  14/9  (SB,  WE,  RM); 
Grantham  S.F.,  26/8-13/9,  max:  4,  8/9  (CP,  WFC);  Wisbech  S.F., 
2,  2/7;  recorded  16/8-9/11,  max:  14,  27/9  (CBC). 

165.  Greenshank.  Inland:  one  over  Limber  to  S.E.  9/8;  1/9 
(SB,  RM,  WE);  Bardney,  27/5;  singles  June  to  October;  Coleby  Low 
fields,  present  23/8-24/9,  max:  12,  30/8  (FS,  DW);  one  over  Dodding- 
ton  to  west,  11/8  (ADT);  Brant  Broughton,  3,  31/8;  3,  14/9  (RM,  WE, 
SB);  Boothby  Graffoe,  singles  Aug.  and  Sept.;  Beckingham,  7,  27/8 
(CTB);  Grantham  S.F.,  8,  2/4-3/4;  small  numbers  20/7-5/10;  max: 
24,  9/9  (CP,  WFC);  Wisbech  S.F.,  10/5  and  20-23/5  and  recorded 
8/7-11/10  with  max:  15,  16/8.  Nene  Mouth,  20,  31/8.  Max:  Boston, 
38,  29/8  and  50,  13/9  (CBC).  GP. 

169.  Knot.  Wash  count,  12/1,  40,000.  Large  early  autumn 
flocks  of  5,000  at  Wrangle,  1/9  and  7,000  at  Holbeach,  2/9  (CBC). 
GP,  800,  6/4  (ELJ);  10,000,  23/8.  Inland:  Bardney,  13,  16/11  (ADT). 
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170.  Purple  Sandpiper.  Witham  outfall,  9/11  (TVBW). 

171.  Little  Stint.  Inland:  Coleby  Low  fields,  15/9  (FS,  DW); 

Brant  Broughton,  14/9  (WE,  RM);  Wisbech  S.F.,  10/5  &  25/5  (Spring); 
2,  2/8  and  up  to  5,  19/8-1 1/10;  Holbeach,  3,  17/8.  1-2,  Nene  mouth, 

23/8-12/9  (CBC). 

173.  Temminck’s  Stint.  Wisbech  S.F.,  9-12/9.  Nene  mouth, 
14  and  26/8  (CBC).  The  5th  and  6th  county  records  in  this  century. 

178.  Dunlin.  A  nest  found  in  the  north  of  the  county  (RM, 

HB)  is  the  first  breeding  record  for  the  county  this  century.  Until  the 
end  of  the  19th  century  a  few  pairs  of  Dunlins  are  said  to  have  nested 
on  one  of  the  heaths  in  the  north-west.  Inland:  small  numbers  during 
the  autumn  at  Bardney,  Coleby  Low  fields,  Boothby  Graffoe  and 
Grantham  S.F.  Cowbit  Washes,  60,  1/2-9/3.  Wisbech  S.F.,  120- 
150,  27/4-6/5  (CBC).  Heavy  nocturnal  passage.  North  Coates,  19.00 
hrs. -23.00  hrs.  15/11,  apparent  direction  S.W.  (RMN).  GP. 

179.  Curlew  Sandpiper.  Not  as  numerous  as  in  1957. 
Humberston,  17/8  (KR).  GP,  3,  30/8;  3,  4-7/9.  Cowbit,  3,  3/9  EJR). 
Wisbech  S.F.,  10/5  (Spring);  up  to  5,  26/7-2/10.  Nene  mouth,  15  and 
24/8  (CBC). 

181.  Sanderling.  Inland:  Wisbech  S.F.,  up  to  5,  6-25/5; 
Bardney,  27/5  (CTB).  Wash  count,  12/1,  625.  GP. 

184.  Ruff.  Spring:  Grantham  S.F.,  23,  12/4  (WMP);  Wisbech 
S.F.,  up  to  9,  6-10/5.  Autumn:  S-T  Reserve,  12/10  (SB,  CLO). 
Bardney,  small  numbers  mid-July  to  Oct.;  max:  23,  21/9.  Coleby 
Low  fields,  25/8-2/10;  max:  25,  6/9  (DW,  FS).  Brant  Broughton, 
15,  31/8;  11,  14/9  (WE,  RM,  SB).  Boothby  Graffoe,  7,  1/9  (CTB). 
Grantham  S.F.,  small  numbers  3/8,  building  up  to  peaks  of  45-50 
during  the  first  two  weeks  of  Sept.  (CP,  WFC,  LC,  WMP).  GP,  3, 
4/9;  12/10.  Wisbech  S.F.  return  passage  from  21/6,  building  up  to 
peak  of  80  on  20/9  (CBC).  Winter  (these  are  becoming  more  frequent) : 
Grantham  S.F.,  up  to  21,  30/12  (CP,  WFC).  Wisbech  S.F.,  up  to  50 
in  December  (CBC). 

185.  Avocet.  GP,  3,  27/7  (BM). 

188.  Red-necked  Fhalarope.  Bardney,  28/9-6/10  (CTB,  LC, 
ADT,  RWP,  El  A,  TMW).  This  is  only  the  10th  Lincolnshire  record. 

189.  Stone  Curlew.  Cleethorpes,  11/5  (LW).  GP,  8/6 
(TVBW).  Beckingham  3,  10/9  (CTB).  One  flying  eastwards  over 
Lincoln  2/4  (ADT).  Gedney  Drove  End,  16/8  (CBC).  This  is  a 
most  unusual  number  of  records  for  a  single  year. 

193.  Arctic  Skua.  Welland  Estuary  1-2,  Nene  mouth  up  to 
10,  14/8-5/10;  100+,  Nene  mouth,  at  least  31  of  which  went  S.W. 
inland,  25/8.  GP. 
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194.  Great  Skua.  Nene  mouth,  25/8  and  12/9  (CBC). 

198.  Great  Black-backed  Gull.  Inland:  Kirkby-on-Bain,  2, 
30/11  (ADT).  Wash  count,  530,  12/1  (CBC).  GP. 

207.  Little  Gull.  Bardney,  28/9  (CTB).  Wisbech  S.F.,  18- 
26/9.  Nene  mouth,  4,  25/8  (CBC). 

208.  Black-headed  Gull.  A  survey  of  the  breeding  population 
was  carried  out  for  the  B.T.O.  enquiry. 


1. 

Laughton  area: 

Pyewipe  Farm,  near  Blyton 

265  pairs 

Green  Howe,  S cotton  Common 

222  pairs 

Peacock  Hole,  Laughton  Common 

ca.  300  pairs 

Bunkers  Hill  Farm 

123  pairs 

Greetwell 

8  pairs 

Total 

ca.  900  pairs 

2. 

Grantham  S.F. 

93  pairs 

3. 

Tattershall  G.P. 

7  pairs 

4. 

A  site  in  central  Lines. 

ca.  50  pairs 

5. 

Kirt.on-  F rampton  saltings 

500+  pairs 

6. 

Donna  Nook-North  Coates 

35-40  pairs 

7. 

Wisbech  S.F. 

1  pair  1 

Norfolk). 

Friskney  (60  pairs  in  1956)  and  Leverton-Benington  saltings 
(108+  ?  300  pairs  in  1957)  were  not  visited  in  1958. 

In  1938,  when  the  last  survey  was  made,  there  were  4,000-6,000 
nests  at  the  Scawby  gull-ponds  (now  deserted)),  and  about  1,000  pairs 
in  the  Laughton  area,  but  only  15  pairs  breeding  on  the  coast  (at 
F ramp  ton)  (. British  Birds ,  33,  p.  215).  (HA,  CBC,  HJH,  SJH,  MBH, 
RM,  CP,  CT). 

211.  Kittiwake.  Welland  Estuary,  350,  10/4,  attempted  to  fly 

into  a  strong  N.E.  wind.  Boston,  one,  18/10  (JW).  1-3  Nene  mouth, 
15/8-24/9  (CBC).  Saltfleet  Haven,  29/7  (CLO).  GP. 

212.  Black  Tern.  Spring:  S-T  Reserve,  1/5  (CLO);  Bardney, 
23,  1/5;  5,  3/5;  Boston,  17/5  (CBC).  Autumn:  S-T  Reserve,  10,  14/8; 
3,  15/8  (CLO).  Bardney,  singles  1-24/8,  with  4,  10/8;  recorded  up  to 
6/10.  Brant  Broughton,  31/8  (WE,  SB,  RM).  Grantham  S.F.,  4/9 
(CP,  WFC).  GP,  3  to  4,  12-17/8.  Cowbit  washes,  2,  15/9  (EJR). 
Nene  mouth,  max:  45-50,  15-16/8  and  35,  25/8.  Wisbech  S.F.,  25, 
29-30/8.  Welland  estuary,  17,  1/9.  1-2  stayed  Wisbech  S.F.,  20/9- 
26/10  with  4,  26/9.  Boston,  4/10  (late  bird)  (CBC). 

213.  White-winged  Black  Tern.  Killingholme,  24-26/8  (SB, 
RM,  JK).  Wisbech  S.F.,  imm.,  21/9-7/10  (CBC).  [A  bird  in 
plumage  indistinguishable  from  Whiskered  Tern,  Bardney,  1-3/10 
(CTB)]. 
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217/218.  Common/Arctic  Tern.  Inland  breeding  records  of 
Common  Tern:  at  least  3  pairs  bred  Coningsby  area,'a  decline  in  breed¬ 
ing  success  due  it  is  thought,  to  human  predation  (ADT);  a  pair  of 
adults  with  a  juvenile  at  another  site  near  Lincoln,  15/7  (CTB);  Lang- 
toft  G.P.,  7  pairs.  5  pairs  bred,  Kirton  (CBC).  Burton  G.P.,  pair 
seen,  26/6  (EIA,  THW,  RWP).  Small  numbers  on  autumn  passage, 
Bardney;  20,  Nr.  Horncastle,  6/7  (EIA,  RWP,  THW).  Boston,  11/10 
(late  bird)  (CBC).  GP. 

222.  Little  Tern.  Breeding  records:  Saltfleet,  25  birds  (un¬ 

successful)  (RM,  CLO,  GH);  Donna  Nook,  9  pairs  (many  eggs  taken) 
(CT);  GP,  a  poor  breeding  season.  CBC. 

223.  Sandwich  Tern,  Inland:  Bardney,  15/7  (EIA,  THW); 

Wisbech  S.F.,  5/4  (CBC).  GP. 

224.  Razorbill.  GP,  4/8.  Nene  mouth,  2,  25/8  (CBC). 

226.  Little  Auk.  Boston,  23/10  (CBC,  JW). 

227.  Guillemot.  GP,  9/2. 

230.  Puffin,  Exhausted  birds,  Market  Rasen,  25/11  (died  later) 
(per  RKC),  and  Great  Gonerby,  3/8  (CP).  Dead,  Winteringham, 
12/4.  (FJW).  Norton  Disney,  18/5  (TVBW). 

235.  Turtle  Dove.  S-T  Reserve,  3,  5/10  (late  date)  (CLO). 

Collared  Turtle  Dove.  No  nest  found  at  Greetwell,  but  4  birds 
seen,  13/7  (RM). 

248.  Long-eared  Owl.  Breeding  records:  Cadwell  (JL),  Nettle- 
ton  Bottom,  Howsham  (RM),  GP;  (this  is  the  first  coastal  breeding 
record  for  the  county). 

249,  Short-eared  Owl.  Bred  near  Scunthorpe  (RM).  A  pair 

present  Stapleford  Old  Moor  during  the  summer  (FS,  DW,  ADT). 
Freiston,  4  pairs  bred  in  1956,  2  pairs  in  1957  but  no  evidence  of 
breeding  in  1958.  Evidence  of  early  passage:  Nene  mouth,  31/8; 
Holbeach,  1/9  (CBC).  Winter:  recorded  many  localities  in  the  fens 
from  Fiskerton  to  Blankney,  also  Baumber,  Hykeham  and  Cowbit 
washes  (EIA,  RWP,  THW,  CTB,  ADT,  FS,  DW,  EJR).  GP. 

255.  Swift.  First  records:  Sleaford,  2/5  (WMP);  Grantham, 
3/5  (ELJ).  Spring  passage:  ca.  600  per  hour,  NNE,  over  Spalding, 
4/5  (EJR).  GP,  large-scale  south-westerly  movement,  29-30/7.  Late 
records,  Bardney,  2,  1/10;  4/10  (CTB). 

259.  Bee-eater.  GP,  3,  2/9.  This  is  only  the  4th  Lincoln¬ 
shire  record. 

261.  Hoopoe.  Scawby  (Spring)  (per  RM).  Withem,  7/5  (per 
CLO).  Denton,  9/4  (CP). 
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263.  Great  Spotted  Woodpecker.  Singles,  Cowbit  Washes, 

25/1;  18/10  (EJR).  GP. 

264.  Lesser  Spotted  Woodpecker.  Recorded  from  Welton 
Vale  (CLO)  and  Woolsthorpe  (WFC). 

265.  Wryneck.  S-T  Reserve,  31/8;  4/9;  6/9  (LW,  CLO). 
North  Coates,  5/9  (RKN).  Washingborough,  10/9  (CTB).  GP, 
small  numbers  2-5/9;  maxima:  3,  3/9.  All  these  birds  were  in  the 
early  September  “  drift.” 

271.  Woodlark.  2  pairs  bred  Scawby  area  (WE,  SB,  CC,  RM, 
ITT). 

272.  Skylark.  Large-scale  easterly  passage  with  a  smaller 

N.W.  movement,  Cowbit  Washes,  18/10  (EJR).  GP. 

273.  Shorelark.  GP,  present  (max:  20,  11/1)  Jan. -Mar. 
and  2,  26/4  (late  record).  Frampton,  12/1  (CBC). 

274.  Swallow.  GP,  moderate  south-westerly  passage,  6/8  and 
8/9.  Heavy  S.W.  movement,  Pinchbeck,  9/8-22/8  (EJR).  Late  records: 
2,  GP,  9/11;  2,  Fosdyke,  5/11  (LC). 

276.  House  Martin.  Late  breeding  record:  adults  feeding  3 

almost  fully  fledged  young,  Lincoln,  13/10  (ADT).  GP. 

277.  Sand  Martin.  Early  arrival:  Burton,  27/3  (ADT).  GP. 

278.  Golden  Oriole.  GP,  a  male,  4/5.  The  last  record  for  the 
county  was  in  1908. 

281.  Hooded  Crow.  Inland:  Maidenwell,  12/2  (VT);  Nocton 
Fen,  9-10/2  (EIA,  THW);  Nr.  Sleaford,  9/3  (HOB);  Gowland  Common 
8,  16/1;  6,  25/1  (EJR).  Wash  count,  12/1  =240  (155  on  wrest  side). 

GP. 

289.  Blue-tit.  GP,  4  S.W.  into  the  Wash,  26/4  (ELJ). 

293.  Willow  Tit.  Coastal  record:  GP,  8/7. 

296.  Nuthatch.  Sleaford,  19/7  (per  WMP).  Belton  Park,  23/5 
(WFC). 

298.  Tree  Creeper.  Coastal  record:  GP,  14/8. 

302.  Fieldfare.  ca.  200  per  hour  to  west  over  Cowbit  Washes, 

1  and  9/11  (EJR).  2  adults,  Seacroft  Golf  Course,  21/6  (MEP)  (un¬ 
usual  date).  GP. 

303.  Song  Thrush.  Nocturnal  movement,  North  Coates,  17- 

18/10  (RKN).  GP. 

304.  Redwing.  Heavy  westerly  movement,  GP,  in  thick  mist, 
24/10.  Nocturnal  passage  over  Lincoln,  22/10  and  1/11  (ADT). 
4  birds  examined  closely  at  Boston,  25/1,  were  considered  to  be  of  the 
Iceland  race  T.  m.  coburni  (CBC,  ELJ,  JW). 
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307.  Ring  Ouzel.  Buck  Beck,  male,  10/4  (KR). 

308.  Blackbird.  During  the  evening  of  17/4,  after  a  change  of 
wind  to  S.W.  following  a  period  of  sustained  N.  and  E.  winds,  84  birds 
left  the  S-T  Reserve,  in  straggling  flocks  and  flew  olf  to  the  S.  Un¬ 
usual  numbers  of  Blackbirds  had  been  present  in  the  area  for  several 
days  (CLO).  GP,  ca.  400  in  inland  dunes,  24/10,  possibly  indicating 
they  had  arrived  a  day  or  so  previously;  the  birds  had  left  the  area  by 
late  afternoon.  Small  influx  noted  North  Coates  17-20/10  (RKN). 

311.  Wheatear.  Pair  bred  Greetwell  Warren  and  3  or  4  pairs 
Risby  Warren  (RM).  Heavy  autumn  passage,  first  week  Sept. : 
Cleethorpes,  max:  23,  4/9  and  8/9  (LW);  North  Coates,  max:  ca.  50, 
4/9  (RKN);  GP,  max:  ca.  100,  4-5/9,  decreasing  to  10,  8/9;  Nene 
mouth,  50,  19/8;  22,  Boston,  1/9  (CBC).  Birds  of  the  Greenland  race, 
O.  o.  lencorrhoa ,  GP,  16/5  and  16/9. 

317.  Stonechat.  The  increase,  recorded  in  recent  years, 
appears  to  be  continuing.  Killingholme,  9/3  (RM).  S-T  Reserve, 
5/10;  3,  19/10  (RM,  CLO).  Sandilands,  pair,  12/1  (CLO).  GP, 
singles  recorded  March- April;  a  pair  on  18/5  is  of  special  interest; 
2  during  Oct.  and  early  Nov.  Recorded  Boston  and  Freiston  (CBC, 
ELJ,  JW).  1  pair  Witham  mouth,  4  and  29/11  (FS,  DW).  Grantham 
S.F.,  9/11  (CP,  WFC).  Culverthorpe,  16/3  (WMP). 

318.  WMnchat.  Breeding:  Cowbit  Washes,  2-3  pairs  per  mile 
(EJR).  Small  numbers  associated  with  the  “  drift  ”  of  the  first  week 
Sept.,  Cleethorpes,  North  Coates  and  GP.  Numerous,  Branston 
Booths,  Aug.  (ADT). 

320.  Redstart.  Bred  Limber  (2  pairs)  (RM,  JK),  and  possibly 

2  pairs  Linwood  Warren  (CLO).  Birds  moving,  Dunston,  Potter- 
hanworth  and  Nocton  areas,  21/4  (CTB).  Autumn:  first  week  Sept., 
Cleethorpes;  S-T  Reserve,  max:  ca.  70,  4/9;  North  Coates;  GP, 
ca.  200,  4/9.  CBC. 

321.  Black  Redstart.  Keelby,  from  6/4  for  a  week  (RM). 
Bardney,  4/4  (CTB,  ADT).  GP,  1/4;  7/4;  30/4;  15/5. 

322.  Nightingale.  GP,  27/4  and  possibly  another  25/8. 

324.  Bluethroat.  North  Coates,  7/9  (RKN).  GP,  5/9. 

325.  Robin.  A  hold  up  of  pale-breasted  birds,  S-T  Reserve 

6-16/4;  none  were  seen  on  the  following  day  (CLO).  GP. 

327.  Grasshopper  Warbler.  Croxby  Pond,  6,  25/5  (GCH). 
Possibly  (1  pair)  bred  GP.  Singing  males,  Burwell,  Linwood  Warren, 
Lincolnshire  Gate  (LC,  CLO,  ADT).  Autumn:  Crowland  WTashes, 
7,  18/8  (EJR).  Grantham  S.F.,  2,  9/9  (CP,  WFC). 

333.  Reed  Warbler.  Bred  GP;  one  on  1/9  was  possibly  a 
migrant. 
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340.  Icterine  Warbler.  GP,  5  or  6 ,  19/8  and  2,  20/8.  The 
species  was  unusually  numerous  on  the  east  coast  during  Aug.  and 
Sept. 

345.  Barred  Warbler.  GP,  28/8-1/9;  15/9. 

346.  Garden  Warbler.  Autumn  passage,  GP,  1st  week  Sept., 

max:  20,  4/9.  CBC. 

347.  Whitethroat.  GP,  Autumn  passage  heaviest,  first  week  of 
August. 

348.  Lesser  Whitethroat.  Singing,  Alvingham,  9/7  (CLO). 

GP. 

354.  Willow  Warbler.  Heavy  autumn  passage;  GP,  early 
Aug.  and  first  week  Sept.,  also  North  Coates  and  S-T  Reserve  (LW, 
CLO,  RKN). 

355.  Greenish  Warbler.  GP,  3/9.  Wisbech  S.F.,  23/11 
(CBC).  These  are  only  the  2nd  and  3rd  records  for  the  county. 

356.  ChifFchaff.  3  singing  males,  Welton  Vale  (CLO).  Several 
GP,  late  Sept. 

357.  Wood  Warbler.  GP,  31/7  (an  early  record);  6/8;  30/8. 

366.  Spotted  Flycatcher.  Autumn  passage,  coastal  peaks: 
North  Coates,  10,  4/9  (RKN);  GP,  20,  3/9;  Nene  mouth  and  Holbeach, 
30/8-9/9  (CBC). 

368.  Pied  Flycatcher.  Male,  Elsham,  7/5  (REL).  Wools- 
thorpe,  5-6,  25-26/8  (LC).  S-T  Reserve  up  to  45,  4-7/9  (LW,  CLO). 
GP,  max:  200,  4-5/9.  Spalding,  5/9.  Small  numbers,  Nene  mouth, 
19/8;  3,  5/9;  8  and  9/9  (CBC). 

373.  Meadow  Pipit.  250  per  hour  passing  westwards,  Cowbit 
Washes,  18/10  (EJR).  *  GP. 

376.  Tree  Pipit.  Singing  males,  Stapleford  Old  Moor, 
SkeJlingthorpe,  Doddington,  Linwood  Warren  (CTB,  ADT).  Coastal 
passage,  GP,  first  week  Sept.  CBC. 

379.  Rock  Pipit.  Inland:  Wisbech  S.F.,  6,  16/11  (CBC).  GP. 

380.  Pied/White  Wagtail.  Unusual  numbers,  Bardnev,  130, 
21/8  (ADT).  Grantham  S.F.,  80,  26/8  (CP,  WFC).  A 'White 
Wagtail,  M.  a.  alba ,  Ingoldmells,  26/4  (ELJ),  and  2,  GP,  2/5.  GP. 

381.  Grey  Wagtail.  A  nest,  c/5,  in  the  south  of  the  county 

(WMP),  is  the  first  authenticated  breeding  record  for  Lincolnshire 
this  century.  Winter  records:  Laceby,  9/11  (GCM).  Cleethorpes, 
19/10  (GJB).  Hubbard’s  Hill,  25/10  and  Bryan  Hall’s  mill  pond, 
Louth,  20/12  (MO).  Grantham  S.F.,  16/2  and  small  numbers  late 
Aug.  to  Nov.,  max:  5,  27/8  (CP,  WFC).  Bardney,  3/11  (El A,  THW). 
Skirbeck,  8/3  (ELJ).  Wintered,  Woolsthorpe  (LC).  GP. 
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382.  Yellow  Wagtail.  Coastal  passage,  North  Coates,  ca.  50, 
4/9  (RKN).  South-westerly  passage,  Cowbit  Washes,  15/9  (EJR). 
Bred  Grantham  S.F.  (CP,  WFC).  A  bird  of  the  race  M.  f.  flava ,  the 
Blue-headed  Wagtail,  was  recorded  at  Grantham  S.F.,  6/9  (WFC). 

GP. 

383.  Waxwing.  Birds  from  the  invasion  that  started  in  Nov. 
1957  were  recorded  Jan. -Mar.  and  in  Dec.  1958  yet  another  invasion 
started.  Jan- Mar.:  9,  Immingham,  4/1  (RM,  JK);  2,  GP,  11/1  and 
5,  12/1;  Louth,  16/1  (CLO);  Manby,  18/1  (CLO);  up  to  21,  Skegness, 
19/2-9/3  (max:  21/2)  (CHF);  Silk  Willoughby,  20/1  (BJB);  2,  Hack- 
thorn,  early  1958  (J.  Wood)  and  3, 8/2  (RH) ;  Sleaford,  24/2-2/3  (WMP); 
Lincoln,  28/2  (SP)  and  1/3  (JT)  and  2,  3-6/3  (EIA,  THW);  Spalding, 
16/3  (CBC,  AHS);  5,  Grimsby,  16-25/3  (JC).  Dec,:  4,  Skegness,  4/12 
and  up  to  11,  21-30/12  (CHF);  Spittlegate  nr.  Grantham,  14/12 
(WFC);  New  York,  mid-Dec.  (PC);  7,  Boston,  20/12  (CBC,  JW);  7 
Hoghole,  nr.  Boston,  21/12  (Geo.  P,  ADB). 

384.  Great  Grey  Shrike.  Brocklesby,  1-2/3  (RM,  JK). 
Elsham,  3/4  (REL). 

388.  Red-backed  Shrike.  North  Coates,  5/9  (RKN).  S-T 
Reserve,  4-7/10  (LW,  CLO).  GP,  2,  5/9;  6/9. 

389.  Starling.  Prolonged  north-westerly  movement  over  North. 

Coates  18-24/10,  during  which  period  many  thousands  of  birds  were 
observed  (RKN).  GP. 

391.  Hawfinch.  Woolsthorpe,  6/3;  20/5;  15/6  (LC). 

394.  Siskin.  Woolsthorpe,  3,  21/12  (WFC).  GP. 

396.  Twite.  Inland  records:  Bracebridge  low  fields,  15/3  (DW); 

Grantham  S.F.,  2,  18/1  (CP,  WFC);  Wisbech  S.F.,  3,  1/10  (CBC). 
Coastal:  S-T  Reserve,  ca.  450,  9/1  (CLO).  Wash  count,  12/1=3,500 
(2,700  south  side;  770  west  side)  (CBC).  GP. 

397.  Redpoll.  Limber,  2,  29/4  (RM).  Boston,  2,  5/10;  several, 

26/10;  18,  16/11  (CBC).  GP. 

404.  Crossbill.  Up  to  27,  Limber,  30/7  and  throughout  Aug. 
(RM).  Holywell,  18,  27/7  (LC). 

408.  Brambling.  Cowbit  Washes,  130,  22/1  (EJR).  Crowland 
Common,  300  (EJR).  GP. 

421.  Reed  Bunting.  Coastal  passage:  GP,  15-26/9. 

422.  Lapland  Bunting.  North  Coates,  2,  26/10;  4,  28/12 
RM,  SB,  WE,  RKN).  S-T  Reserve,  2/3  (CLO).  GP,  2/11.  Wash 
ount,  12/1=25  (13  on  south  side).  5,  Boston,  14/12  (CBC). 
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423.  Snow  Bunting.  Inland:  Cadwell,  several  until  Feb. 

(JL);  Nocton  Fen,  2,  27  and  29/10  (CTB);  Wisbech  S.F.,  16/11 
(CBC).  Coastal:  S-T  Reserve,  max:  ca.  100,  9/11  (CLO).  Wash 
count,  12/1=302.  Up  to  12,  Boston-Holbeach  area,  Jan. -Mar.  and 
in  Nov.;  30,  Boston,  14/12  (CBC).  GP. 

424.  House  Sparrow.  A  completely  white  bird,  killed  10/10, 
North  Hykeham  (per  FTB). 
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